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SHALL THE CONSTITUTION BE AMENDED? 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


THE announcement in the opening article in Tue Forum for October, 
to the effect that the legislatures of thirty States have signified to Con- 
gress their desire for the assembling of a convention to 
The Action amend the Constitution, attracted national attention, 
of the especially as further investigation developed the fact 
States — that on the thirteenth of last August the legislature of 
Alabama had taken similar action. The question of a 
constitutional convention is thus brought to an acute stage. The sub- 
ject has been most thoroughly discussed in the editorial columns of the 
leading papers of the country and innumerable interviews secured with 
constitutional lawyers and prominent members of both Houses of Con- 
gress regarding the problems which are involved in the situation. Not 
only are these problems still unsolved, but there are other considerations 
worthy of thoughtful attention. 

Briefly stated, there are three questions which are paramount. The 
first is whether there is any limitation of time which renders nugatory 
the action taken by legislatures during a series of years; the second is 
whether it is obligatory upon Congress to respond to the application of 
the legislatures; and the third is whether a constitutional convention, 
if called, can be restricted in its discussions to the one subject which was 
responsible for its creation. According to the consensus of expert 
opinion, the first question must be answered in the negative. It is held, 
for instance, that inasmuch as no limit of time is prescribed in the article 
of the Constitution under which the States have acted, Congress cannot 
regulate either the time or the manner in which the States shall comply 
with the constitutional requirement. A novel view is advanced by Mr. 
Hannis Taylor, formerly United States Minister to Spain, and a consti- 
tutional lawyer of recognized eminence, who asserts that Congress is not 
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required to take notice officially of the resolutions which have been passed 
by the several legislatures, but that the States must, by concerted action, 
make the necessary application. With this view, however, many will dif- 
fer. The Constitution is silent on the question of “concerted action” and 
simply says that on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States, Congress “shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments.” This difference of view, however, is characteristic of the whole 
situation. There has never been but one constitutional convention in this 
country and that was the historic gathering which framed the immortal 
document. There are absolutely no precedents to guide our statesmen in 
dealing with the questions now presented. 

It would scem, unless one is inclined to raise technical objections, 
that the constitutional requirement has been fully met when the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States have made application for a constitu- 
tional convention. An examination of the records of Congress shows that 
in every case, except one, the action of the legislature was formal and 
complete, the words “apply” or “application” being deliberately em- 
ployed so as to leave no doubt as to the intent and significance of the 
action. The one exception is in the case of Wyoming, the legislature of 
which State transmitted to Congress its simple declaration of sympathy 
with the proposition to elect United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people. The opponents of the convention idea will, of course, decline 
to accept this resolution as a formal application to Congress and thus 
they may be able to postpone consideration of the proposed call for a 
convention until Wyoming, which practically elects Senators by popular 
vote, shall rectify its defect or some other legislature be found to take its 
place. If, for the sake of argument, we shall consider that the de- 
ficiency has been, or in the near future will be, supplied, and that the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several States have acted or will act, 
there seems to be no doubt of the position which Congress must assume. 
“If two-thirds of the States,” said Mr. Wade Ellis, formerly attorney- 
general of Ohio and now assistant to the attorney-general of the United 
States, “have applied to Congress to call a constitutional convention for 
the purpose of considering an amendment, or amendments, to the Con- 
stitution, then Congress is not only morally, but legally, compelled to 
obey the demand.” This view is important, because it has been generally 
stated in the newspapers that the opponents of the convention idea, and 
especially of the proposition which is the basis of the agitation, will, 
through dilatory tactics, attempt to prevent action in Congress. 

The third question, all authorities agree, must be answered in the 
negative. Even though the principal reform under consideration be 
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the election of United States Senators by popular vote, there can be no 
limitation placed upon other subjects. In other words, the whole field of 
constitutional amendment will be opened. It is this fact which gives 
timely interest to a brief presentation of the efforts made in the past to 
amend the Constitution and to a consideration of the question whether 
the Constitution ought to be changed in any degree. 


A diligent examination of the Congressional proceedings shows that 
while innumerable amendments to the Constitution have been proposed, 
only one speech has ever been made in favor of a con- 
An Appeal stitutional convention. This was delivered in the House 
for a Con- of Representatives some three or four years ago by Mr. 
vention DeArmond, of Missouri, who discussed the subject at 
some length. He asserted his belief that a constitution 
made more than a hundred years ago, when conditions were vastly dif- 
ferent, when corporations were in their infancy, when population was 
sparse, when wealth was not concentrated, and when great agencies of the 
government were not employed as at present, might lack many provisions 
to meet modern problems. “I believe,” he said, “that the makers did not 
embody in that instrument of matchless worth, our Constitution, all that 
might be or is now sufficient or desirable for present needs, or to equip 
the people to meet the rapidly growing needs of the future of a great 
country. I believe a convention of American citizens, assembled for the 
purpose of considering various propositions to amend the Constitution, 
would be likely to submit some wholesome and timely amendments, per- 
haps a good many, but some, at least, which would meet the approval of 
the American people, and, by their sovereign will, be made a part of the 
Constitution.” “I believe,” he added, “there is enough of wisdom and 
patriotism and justice in the American people, enough pride in their 
past, interest in the present, and hope of the future, to protect us against 
any possible danger that the Constitution might be impaired by the 
adoption of an unwise amendment.” 

It is not necessary to present here the changes in the details of gov- 
ernment which Judge DeArmond suggested as desirable amendments. 
These will be considered elsewhere in this article. The point which 
merits immediate attention is his optimism concerning the outcome of 
the constitutional convention. Fortunately or unfortunately, there is not 
a very general acceptance of his belief that tinkering with our national 
charter would not result in harm. There is, of course, no doubt of the 
ultimate conservatism of the American people. The fact that the Con- 
stitution, excluding the first twelve amendments, which were practically 
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a part of the original document, or were adopted in the early stages of 
our national history, has never been amended except under the stress of 
civil war, demonstrates an unwillingness on the part of the people to 
add to or take from the Magna Charta on which our national existence 
is founded. ‘The decadence of populism and of the theories which 
wrecked the Democratic party in 1896 are modern examples of the sta- 
bility of popular judgment. At the same time, no one could prophesy ex- 
actly what a constitutional convention would propose; and even though 
its suggested amendments could not be made effective until they had been 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States, the country 
might easily be subjected during the interim to a period of uncertainty 
and anxiety. There is no provision, either, for the personnel of the con- 
vention. It would remain to be determined whether the legislatures 
should elect or the governors appoint the delegates to the convention and 
whether the States should be equally represented or on the basis of popu- 
lation. These are some of the considerations which will inspire opposition 
to the convention idea. There will be a feeling that it were better to bear 
the ills we have than fly to others that we know not of. It will be 
argued, too, that the Constitution is elastic enough to meet all the re- 
quirements of our modern and complex civilization, and that where it 
fails, some way will be found to circumvent its literal text. Indeed, 
should the question of a convention be pressed before Congress during 
the approaching session, as now seems likely, we may expect a debate of 
more importance than any which has engaged its attention since the Civil 
War. There is much to be said on both sides; and the opponents and 
advocates of the convention proposition will be able, thoughtful and ear- 
nest men, who will realize the magnitude of the question presented to 
them for consideration. 


No one familiar with the debates which preceded the adoption of 
the Constitution can fail to appreciate the fact that the men who framed 
the document did not expect its texts to remain un- 

Proposed changed. They devoted much time to the methods by 
Amendments Which it could be amended and there is no doubt that if 
in the Past they could to-day revisit the nation which they helped 
to establish they would be surprised to find the Consti- 

tution so little altered. They were wise almost to a miraculous degree and 
they builded better than they knew; and their very wisdom taught them 
that they could not expect to attain perfection in a human document. The 
article providing for amendments was adopted after long deliberation 
and was a compromise effected largely through the efforts of Mr. Madi- 
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son. It is a remarkable fact that one of the methods of amendment has 
never been invoked by the American people as a nation, although as citi- 
zens of States they have with great frequency authorized conventions to 
amend State constitutions. The latter documents have been subjected 
to so many changes that very few, if any, of the States are now operating 
under their original charters. The Federal Constitution, on the other 
hand, has been accepted with almost reverential spirit. It has never 
been revised, even though its deficiencies are realized and the necessity 
for its improvement in some respects is almost universally admitted. 

When it is stated that from the First Congress to the present time 
more than 2,000 amendments to the Constitution, embracing some 1,500 
subjects, have been submitted, some idea can be gained of the task which 
would confront a constitutional convention, should one ever be called. 
A chronological record of these proposed amendments affords a panoramic 
view of the crises through which this country has passed. Chief Justice 
Marshall’s decisions led to many efforts on the part of the States more 
definitely to determine their rights; the veto of an internal improvement 
bill by President Madison elicited a flood of amendments to enlarge the 
power of Congress in dealing with these matters; President Jackson’s 
numerous vetoes called forth propositions to limit the exercise of this 
executive function; President Tyler’s erratic course stimulated the one- 
term idea; the question of slavery and secession was sought to be settled 
by constitutional amendment; on the crest of the woman suffrage and 
prohibition movements came amendments to regulate the liquor traffic 
and to guarantee the right of the ballot without regard to sex; while, in 
these latter days, when there is a decided federalistic sentiment among 
the people, the demand for provisions which shall result in nationalizing 
legislation now within the jurisdiction of the States, is most insistent. If 
the proposed amendments to the Constitution should be plotted upon a 
chart, the result would be a series of remarkable curves; and the apex in 
each instance would be found coincident with a period when some great 
question was agitating the public mind. 


While, with two exceptions, no amendment has ever been adopted, 
save those which pertained to the Bill of Rights and the reconstruction 
period, it is an interesting fact that one proposed addi- 

Some tion failed of ratification by the vote of only one State. 
Beneficial This was a provision that any person who accepted a 
Changes foreign decoration thereby divorced himself from Amer- 
ican citizenship. We have grown more cosmopolitan 

in these modern days and a similar suggestion at the present time would 
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not receive perfunctory attention, much less escape adoption by such a 
narrow margin. There are some provisions, however, which would un- 
doubtedly be incorporated. The electoral college as it now exists would 
unquestionably be abolished. The plan of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion has, in fact, been absolutely perverted, and the people have adopted 
what Mr. Woodrow Wilson aptly denominates “a serviceable framework 
of fiction” in order to exercise their proper function in the election of the 
President and Vice-President. It is possible, too, that there would be a 
change in the time of the meeting of Congress. Under the present sys- 
tem, a Representative chosen in November may not be called upon to 
take his seat in Congress until more than a year after his election. There 
is a very general opinion that this hiatus should be removed for reasons 
which are obvious. Another popular change would be the lengthening of 
the Presidential term to six years, with ineligibility for re-election. Still 
another reform which has been the text of many proposed amendments, 
and which would find general favor, is the suggestion that power should 
be given the President to veto any particular item in an appropriation 
bill without his being compelled to give executive approval to this 
one item with the alternative of rejecting the entire budget. There 
is also a widespread opinion in Congress that only a majority and not 
a two-thirds vote should be necessary to enact into law a measure 
which has not received Presidential sanction. An amendment chang- 
ing the date of the inauguration of a President to a more season- 
able period than the fourth of March might also be expected to gain 
universal support; while the proposition to elect United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the people would, if the expression of State 
legislatures accurately reflects public opinion, be ungestionably 
adopted. 

These are only a few of the many subjects that would come before 
a constitutional convention, and the fact that they would be affirmatively 
treated is sufficient indication that the Constitution in its present shape 
is by no means a perfect document. These conceded improvements, how- 
ever, would not stand alone. The advisability of woman suffrage would 
be argued by the delegates from those States where women are now allowed 
to vote, while the pressure for an amendment authorizing federal regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic would not only be earnestly advocated but, in 
view of the attitude of a large number of States on the prohibition ques- 
tion, would receive considerable support. An effort would also certainly 
be made to remove the present lack of constitutionality for a federal 
marriage and divorce law, while the powers now enjoyed by the judiciary 
might also be made a matter of earnest argument. Last, but not least, 
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would be the question of regulating monopolistic corporations, beside 
which all other topics would fade into insignificance. 


There is no development of our civilization which has imposed so 

much labor upon the legislators or presented so many difficult problems to 

the judiciary as the combinations of capital commonly 

Private and known as trusts. This phase of our national existence 

Corporate will eventually result in some amendment to the Con- 
Rights stitution. 

The seriousness of the situation which now confronts 
the American people was shown with great force and lucidity by Presi- 
dent Hadley, in an article written by him more than a year ago. Dr. 
Hadley then showed that the rights of private property were most vigor- 
ously upheld by the Constitution, it being provided that there should 
be no taking of private property without due process of law, and that 
no State should pass a law impairing the obligation of contracts. Prop- 
erty in the hands of corporations is even more favorably situated, a fact 
due to the celebrated decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Dartmouth College case and to the enactment of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. “Neither the judges who decided the Dartmouth College case nor 
the legislators who passed the Fourteenth Amendment,” says Dr. Hadley, 
“had any idea how these things would affect the modern industrial situa- 
tion. The Dartmouth College case dealt with an educational institution, 
not with an industrial enterprise. The Fourteenth Amendment was 
framed to protect the negroes from oppression by the whites, not to pro- 
tect corporations from oppression by the legislature. It is doubtful 
whether a single one of the members of Congress who voted for it had 
any idea that it would touch the question of corporate regulation at all. 
Yet the two together,” Dr. Hadley asserts, “have had the effect of placing 
the modern industrial corporation in an almost impregnable constitu- 
tional position.” 

In the Dartmouth College case, the court decided that a charter was 
a contract and that a State having induced people to invest money by 
certain privileges and immunities, could not at will modify those privi- 
leges and immunities thus granted. The industrial corporations have 
applied this decision to themselves and the privilege of incorporation has 
thus been abused. The application of the Fourteenth Amendment to a 
corporation was made when the federal courts upheld the decision of the 
California tribunals in the Southern Pacific Railroad case, to the effect 
that a corporation was a person and that it came under the provision 
that no State “shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
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protection of its laws.” A corporation, therefore, under the laws of the 
United States, is entitled to the same immunities as any other person; 
and since the charter creating it is a contract, whose obligation cannot 
be impaired by the one-sided act of a legislature, its constitutional posi- 
tion, as Dr. Hadley says, is well-nigh impregnable. It is no wonder, 
under these circumstances, that governmental control of monopolistic 
corporations is so difficult of accomplishment; and while no well-meaning 
citizen desires to see injustice done, the necessity of reasonable and equit- 
able control is every day becoming more apparent. Consequently, when 
the Constitution is amended, the most serious consideration must per- 
force be given to the consideration whether corporations are artificial 
personages or whether they stand in a class by themselves, to be dealt with 
along lines which were not within the foresight of the framers of the 
Constitution because the conditions which now exist were not at that 
time conceivable in the mind of man. 


In addition to all this, there is evident necessity for amendment 
even in matters affecting the Constitution itself. It has already been 
shown that although Congress shall call a constitutional 

Important convention upon the application of the legislatures of 
Details the several States, no provision is made for the compo- 


Lacking sition of that convention. There is an equal lack of 

definiteness as to when or how the application shall be 
made. Very much is left indeterminate, also, in the detail of ratification 
of proposed amendments. Congress has recently submitted to the States 
the text of an income tax amendment. There is no provision, however, as 
to the time within which any legislature may act and it is equally uncer- 
tain whether one legislature can undo the action of a previous body. 
New Jersey, for instance, first rejected the Thirteenth Amendment, but a 
subsequent legislature took an affirmative position and this was accepted 
by Congress. On the other hand, when the Fourteenth Amendment was 
under consideration, New Jersey, Ohio and Oregon gave their consent 
but, at a later period, declared through their legislatures that they were 
opposed to ratification. In these cases it was held that consent once 
given could not be withdrawn. While this precedent would probably be 
followed should a like situation arise during the effort to ratify the in- 
come tax amendment, it would still be within the power of Congress to 
settle the question by a vote and the decision might easily be affected by 
partisan or personal considerations, just as it was in reconstruction 
times. When the Constitution is amended, if it is ever to be changed, 
some provision should be made to remove this evident defect in one of 
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its details. The question whether the action of a State should be consid- 
ered affirmatively or negatively ought to be determined by express con- 
stitutional provision and, above all, it should be removed from the domain 
of partisanship. 

The conclusion is thus forced upon every thinking mind that the 
Constitution could be beneficially amended. Whether it is wise to at- 
tempt its amendment is another matter entirely. It certainly cannot 
be amended without precipitating a period of national concern. At the 
same time, it is a vital question whether or not this anxiety would be 
more apparent than real. There is no doubt that the Constitution fails 
to respond in large degree to modern conditions. It lacks the elasticity 
and fluency of the unwritten Constitution of Great Britain, for instance, 
and as the years pass its deficiencies will become cumulative and there 
will be a demand for revision which cannot be gainsaid. There is a 
probability that this time is nearer at hand than the conservative minds 
of the nation are willing to concede. 

Henry Litchfield West. 


THE LAST FRONTIER 
BY ROSE HENDERSON 

Mork fitting, you say, when the pallor of age marks the face, 
When the quick ear is dulled and the palsied step fails in the race, 
When over the valley the hill-shadows slumber afar, 
And the glow of the west dims the glow of the pale evening star, 
Then to leave, in a spirit of peace, this dull world and its care, 
And to slip from the haunts of your kind, undisturbed, half aware. 


Ah, I covet instead, the fierce pain, the quick stroke, the wild strife ; 
I would mate with the fury of death the stern vigor of life. 

As against the rough whirlwind my spirit has toiled, not dismayed, 
Let thy dark pinions cover a brow bravely clear, unafraid ; 

As over the mountains my feet have exultantly pressed, 

Let me cross the dark flood with the kiss of the wind on my crest. 


Delay not, O death, till I shrink from the wings of the storm, 
Till the rapture is gone and the gladness dies out of my form, 
But come when my heart beats with joy in its birth-given might, 
As I face the proud stars in the infinite glory of night, 
And my soul fills with fire that the breath and the bloom of earth give. 
Let me meet thee and greet thee, O death, while I live, while I live. 
Rose Henderson. 





THE POPULAR ELEMENT IN LITERATURE 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


THERE is no immediate prospect of an end to the making of many 
books. It would be in many ways a comfortable thing to have all produc- 
tion stop now and forever; or at least to call a halt while the groping 
public and the gasping critics recovered their bearings. We should have 
the complete Body of English Letters neatly sorted and arranged, like 
the Greek and Latin: masterpieces on the top shelf, classics in an unalter- 
able row, minor poets all in order, and the fragmentary and ephemeral 
stowed safely in the cupboard. Yet even so we should not find peace. We 
still have controversies over Homer; the only good literature is a dead 
literature; and when all is done, the unrestful spirit of personal taste 
will not down. You shall not by any human power make me enjoy The 
Vicar of Wakefield; but if you do not like Pickwick, have at you for 
an infidel! I will demonstrate that you lack, not critical sense alone, 
but ordinary humanity. And after we have finished with each other, and 
the smoke has cleared away, we shall dimly become aware of what our 
patient womenfolk knew from the beginning of the battle, that nothing 
particular has happened. Meanwhile, the flood of new production pours 
on increasingly. Most of it is probably bad; but the moment you attempt 
arranging the agglomerated heap for praise or blame, all sorts and condi- 
tions of readers demand a hearing, if not for their judgments, at least 
for their preferences. We are really in need of something like a critical 
consensus, lest we relapse into a chaos of individual whims. This, as 
Matthew Arnold pointed out, is no unimportant matter. We read more 
and more, and we hardly realize how deeply our daily lives are colored 
by those reflections of life which we find in books. We cannot, and should 
not, agree upon what we shall seek in our reading; but for the sake of 
literature and our own human selves, we should improve our appreciation 
of one another’s point of view, our understanding of one another’s 
standards. 

Broadly speaking, there are two general attitudes toward literature, or 
for that matter, toward any art. The first is the attitude of those who 
measure the merit of a work by certain critical canons which they under- 
stand. These canons they either formulate for themselves or accept upon 
authority; and for them, as a book fulfils or violates its proper code of 
commandments, so it is good or bad. The essence of Drama is a strug- 
gle of human wills; a Short Story produces a single narrative effect with 
the utmost economy of means consistent with emphasis; a Lyric ex- 
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presses a single subjective emotion; Style is the connotative use of lan- 
guage; the most emphatic positions are immediately before and after a 
pause: and so on. These people first classify the new work; then judge 
it by the ideal of its class; and according to this judgment they maintain 
that every one ought to enjoy or despise it. They themselves naturally 
do so; both because the canons are sound and searching, and because 
they have trained their appreciation to wait upon their intelligence. 
And just as naturally, they are intolerant of any appeal to personal 
taste. “Whose personal taste?” they ask. “Has he any right to pro- 
nounce? Does he know anything about literature?” You may dispute 
their sentence, but you may not question their law. That you, or a mil- 
lion of you are bored by Milton or thrilled by McCutcheon merely proves 
your ignorance. Indeed, they feel an antipathy to the public feeling, 
stronger than they would attempt logically to justify: popular is to them 
almost a term of reproach; and they are disposed to favor what is caviare 
to the general. “Give us what is artistic,” they say, “and never mind 
popularity.” This we may call the academic attitude. The popular at- 
titude is simpler, more personal, and equally dogmatic. The people make 
upon the artist only one demand: a thrill. Emotional excitement is their 
whole desire, and they do not care a straw how it is produced. Laughter, 
tears, and suspense are their favorites; but any emotion will do, so that it 
be primitive and independent of mental effort. They are unwilling to buy 
passion at the price of thought, so that a shock to their conventional 
morals discomforts them. But within broad limits, whatsoever excites 
them that they will approve doggedly, in the teeth of all the schools, 
and no questions asked. They have some vague respect for artistic tra- 
ditions, none whatever for artistic canons; they resent criticism, which 
continually attacks their pleasure with arguments troublesome to under- 
stand; and they suspect Art of being another name for their chief 
abomination, Boredom. “We don’t care about art,” they cry, “Give us 
what we like!” 

Obviously, both these attitudes in the extreme, or even in their logical 
completeness, are absurdly self-contradictory. For critical canons are in- 
duced from the practice of those artists who by pleasing many for many 
years have become classical. The academician says: “Give us what is 
artistic, and never mind popularity.” That is to say: “Give us what 
intrinsically pleases people, regardless of what pleases people.” The 
popularist retorts: “We don’t care about art; give us what we like.” 
That amounts to saying: “We want something good, whether it is good or 
bad.” The critics perceive the popular fallacy without perceiving that 
the people are too many to be wholly wrong: and the people feel the 
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critical arrogance with no sense that the critics are too wise to be emp- 
tily theoretic. It may further a mutual understanding, therefore, to 
examine into the underlying strength of these two illogical positions. 
Both have in them much that is reasonable and, what is more important, 
much that is right. 

The virtue of academic criticism is its conservative strength. Not 
arbitrarily does the critic pronounce (for example), that the Short Story 
shall produce a single effect with economy of means. He is no autocrat, 
arrogating power to his own unauthorized will; he is a judge, master of 
the court in being the servant of the law; and this law is the Common 
Law, which is only crystallized custom. For thousands of years, people 
have been telling brief tales as well as long ones. At first, they told them 
generally in the same way, with a chain of incidents, a group of char- 
acters, a free shifting of mood and scene: the short story was only a long 
story told in fewer words. But gradually they observed that this was to 
shorten the tale by cutting the flesh off its bones. The plot was barely 
more than a synopsis, the many characters were individually abstract, the 
descriptive and emotional color was simply crowded out. There was so 
much material that none of it could be developed vividly: the miniature 
was a full-length painting three inches high. So the stories of Boccaccio 
are literally Little Novels—so little that you must make a lens of your 
imagination to see the life in them. For the imaginatively indolent 
public this was too much trouble; so that short tales never became popu- 
lar. But now and then some happily inspired story would cover a smaller 
field on a larger scale, and be rewarded by fame. Gradually the number of 
such works increased; and gradually, through centuries of experiment 
artists and critics comprehended the principle, until a genius who com- 
bined both faculties grasped and formulated it. The public acclaimed 
his practice while the critics disseminated his theory; and the modern 
Short Story, descendant of a long line of occasional successes, came into 
its inheritance. The miniature had become a study of a single face. 
Now, the history of this one critical canon is the history of all. They are 
the crystallized heritage of art, immensely valuable to the artist as direc- 
tions to his genius, and through him to the people. He is less and less 
driven to grope for means of expression or to delve after the unsmelted 
secrets of his predecessors. It is the right of genius to blossom upon 
the topmost branch ; and he is unfortunate who must unfold his beauty at 
the foot, to be shaded from the sunny air and trampled carelessly into the 
mould. 

Crystallized art; but by no means perfectly cut and polished gems. 
We have not one critical principle to which the experience of the future 
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may not add new facets; and most of them are still rough stones murky 
from the mine. We think we understand the Short Story, and doubtless 
we do understand the spirit of the form; but to-morrow may improve our 
understanding. ‘There are still plenty of tales perfect by our rule yet 
vitally dry and uninteresting; there have always been individual speci- 
mens which despite irregularities of form are vigorously alive. And any 
day some genius may cast a seeing eye over these eccentricities and im- 
prove our present ideal. Only of one thing we may be tolerably sure, 
that he will not revolutionize it; for a revolution is merely a swing of the 
pendulum, whose least motion is nearest the centre. It is equally an error 
that exceptions prove or disprove the rule. They test and amend the 
rule, indicating the nature of its incompleteness. A perfect rule has no 
exceptions ; but all our rules are imperfect in proportion to their impor- 
tance. This is where the popularist makes a luminous idiot of him- 
self. What is the use of rules? Are not A Christmas Carol and The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow great stories forsooth, and irregular? Very 
well: it is also true that many cripples are exceptionally strong in the 
arms; nevertheless, instead of cutting off our legs we shall use dumb- 
bells. Academic criticism does well in combatting this fallacy. It has 
the armor of the impersonal and the sword of intelligence. It pre- 
serves the pure tradition amid the babel of momentary fashions, and de- 
fends it from the onslaught of those eccentric giants who succeed by 
methods unfit for any but themselves. It furnishes a point of departure 
even to those who escape from it: you can steer South-East-by-East only 
because the needle points North. Tradition has never crippled a man 
strong enough to transcend it; but it saves the weakling many a fall. 
Since the gods could not stay Prometheus from stealing their fire, hu- 
manity should be grateful to them for overthrowing the Titans. 

But it will not do to regard any literary ideal as fixed and final. It 
is Common Law, constantly in the making, not the law of the Medes and 
Persians. And the Academician has a vicious tendency so to regard it, 
as in itself authoritative instead of as the authority of the people codified 
for momentary convenience. He learns his principles from text-books or 
from the analysis of acknowledged masterpieces; and he forgets through 
whose acknowledgment the masterpieces were recognized. What makes 
a book a classic, or an author famous? Simply the accretion through 
many years of a popularity beyond all comparison with the petty popu- 
larities of the day which alone he calls by that name. A rough test which 
we lazily apply to new books is the number of copies sold. What would 
become of our best sellers if measured by even this test against the clas- 
sics? Not only those now considered popular, but those which the con- 
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noisseurs are fond of pointing out as above the herd, appreciable from 
the first only by the elect few? We cannot perhaps estimate how many 
copies of the Iliad have been sold even since the discovery of printing 
and among people foreign to its language; but they would somewhat ex- 
ceed the sales of David Harum or The Fighting Chance. Paradise Lost 
has probably at no time been appreciated by very many. But the few 
who have enjoyed it have become a huge and increasing multitude. More- 
over, they have always been influential, so that the poem is admired and 
in some sort known by thousands who have never read it: unrecognized 
fragments of it are woven into our cultivated speech; and its spirit has 
colored the theology of Christendom. It is popular therefore in a truer 
sense than any ephemeral furor; and its artistic laws are founded abso- 
lutely though indirectly upon the favor of the many. Of course, it is not 
great because people like it: they like it because it is great. Approval 
will no more increase the merit of a work of art than the expansion of 
mercury will heat a room. The A/neid would have been just as admirable 
if Vergil had had his will and destroyed it unread; only, it would have 
been less admired, being unknown. But since the purpose of any art is 
to communicate the artist’s vision to others, our ultimate measure of his 
success must be their reception of his message; and the same applies to 
the materials and methods of artistic communication. This the critical 
are constantly prone to forget. They see with contempt the splash of mo- 
mentary praise over what they know is bad; they cannot share widely 
enough their pleasure in what is enduringly good; and so they deny the 
very foundations of their own knowledge. Academic criticism is con- 
tinually leaping out of its element into the arid air of abstraction. It is 
continually gulping pure theory; and the moment it dries, it dies. 

In its correction of this fault lies the strength of the popular attitude. 
It is a return to the fountain head of critical authority, the natural liking 
of mankind; and after a long course of distilled water, it is good to 
drink of the spring as it bubbles from the ground. Many a masterpiece 
have the people thus passed into place over the critical veto: many a 
time, as in the stormy beginnings of the Romantic Movement, have they 
caught up a needed reaction and sent a new departure thundering down 
the stream ; being free to acclaim new beauty where the critics were bound 
and blindfolded by cld rules. Many a morbid fantasy of decadence, 
many a lascivious orchid of hothouse civilization, have they withered with 
indifference, while the ewsthetes raged impotently and the dilettanti 
imagined a vain thing. For all their mercurial faddishness, they hold 
a more deeply precious conservatism than the conservatism of the 
critics ; for the critics preserve the law and the people preserve the source 
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of the law, the spirit which makes the law alive. But the matter is not 
so simple as this, or we should have a millennium of popular culture and 
no need of critics. In government also the people are the source of 
authority ; but we cannot therefore find a political panacea in the Referen- 
dum. The spring is affected by the fluctuations of the weather, by the 
change of seasons; and it is easily contaminated or turned aside. That 
voice of the people which is the voice of God is best heard from those 
multitudes which grow slowly through many years. It is characteristic 
of its divinity that you cannot press it for an immediate answer; you 
must wait, often until the pertinence of the question has passed. The 
opinion of the day is oftenest not the voice of the people but only of those 
who for the moment have the loudest lungs. Appeal to the people and 
you get either ambiguous oracles or the howl of the nearest mob; but, 
as Mr. Chesterton points out, the public is not merely the mob: the 
public includes everybody, even the critics. And the conscious appeal 
to posterity is even more futile, being simply a gratuitous prophecy 
that posterity will agree with you. It is damnation to write with an eye 
to the critics or to the booksellers instead of trying to do your own best. 
But to cock a conceited ear toward the cackle of the unborn about 
the grave is, in literature or ethics, worse than damnation: it is 
lunacy. 

The whole trouble is that it is exceedingly difficult at any time to get 
at the real opinion of the people. Our system of government is an at- 
tempt to do so: and we who live under the best (up to now) of all pos- 
sible governments do not need to be told how badly it works. Mob howls 
unto mob and convention brays rejoinder to convention; representatives 
do everything but represent; committees mutter in their sleep; here a 
purple reformer thrusts up gesticulating arms, his words drowned in the 
clamor of cheers awakened by a brass band playing The Star-Spangled 
Banner; yonder a corporation purveys narcotic platitudes; and under 
all runs the steady whisper of the demagogues, keeping touch and time, 
rearing their perilous card-palaces in the stillness at the centre of the 
storm. The people alone are silent, indolent of words, hiding and holding 
their faith. The one thing that saves us, the one reason why the whole 
state does not crash into confusion of tongues, is the ballot. For the bal- 
lot appeals for will, not words; not for reasons but for impulses. The peo- 
ple cannot discuss and will not explain, but they do vote; and in general, 
despite all the chaos of argument, they vote rightly. Likewise the people 
cannot criticise, but they do read. They cannot prove the merits of a 
book, nor expound their feeling about it; but they do decide upon it 
wisely, if one could only tabulate their decision. They lack precisely 
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that detachment and intellectuality which are the power of the critic. 
The ordinary person is inarticulate: he has the greatest trouble in convey- 
ing any idea through his small and slangy vocabulary; the book is 
“great” or “rotten,” and he cannot tell you why. And if he tries to do 
so, the chances are that he talks a farrago of illogical nonsense. Only 
through time does the real opinion of him and his fellows clearly appear. 
We have no suffrage in literature; the publishers are stuffing all the bal- 
lot-boxes with advertisements. 

And the difficulty of getting a truly popular verdict upon literary 
work was never greater than now, for the public of the hour was never 
so large nor so confused. For the first time in history almost every- 
body reads and talks about what is read. If Paradise Lost had in its own 
time few readers, readers were then comparatively few, and the individual 
reader therefore comparatively representative ; and since reading matter 
was scarcer beyond all comparison, the epic did not compete for con- 
temporary attention with a huge mass of stuff professedly ephemeral and 
skilfully titillating the sensations of the day. Popular journalism is a 
great foe to popular literature; not because it is popular or bad artist- 
ically (it comprises some of the best writing we have), but because it is 
journalistic. It comes fresh and fresh every day, furnishing the thrill 
which the public rightfully desire; but furnishing a new thrill daily and 
bidding them forget the thrill of yesterday, until the cloyed palate, failing 
to distinguish flavors, retains only a neurotic hunger for novelty. How 
often have you offered somebody a book to be met with: “Oh, but I’ve 
read that!” as if no book should ever be read but once. Appreciation does 
not thrive in so feverish an atmosphere. And a still greater enemy to 
normal culture is our system of education. The purpose of education is, 
roughly, to sharpen the intellect upon useful facts. But we grind half 
the blade away without bringing it to an edge: we first disregard its 
natural temper, and then regard nothing else. We treat all classes of 
minds too much alike, and allow individual minds too early a freedom: we 
give essentially the same training to Mecenas and the Moujik until far 
beyond the point at which their hereditary needs diverge; then we invite 
each, long before he knows his own individual needs, to choose what flour- 
ish his nature will out of all the learning of the ages. And sometimes 
we make a spoon, and frequently we spoil a horn. So that instead of 
scholarly gentlemen and respectable artisans we have child-suicides and 
illiterate specialists. We have thus produced an enormous reading public 
dangerously armed with a little knowledge; not educated enough to rea- 
son well (that takes generations), but educated enough to worship every 
shadow of reason and to despise its own wiser intuitions; full of the colt- 
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ish assertion of mental adolescence. And we have given this public a 
more instant control over our literary output than any public has held 
since the Age of Pericles. We dutifully believe that we are on the way 
to a higher and more general culture than the world has ever seen; and 
it may be so: but our present culture is irregular and abnormal. Popu- 
lar judgment is wisest as it murmurs through time; we make it imme- 
diately clamorous. Popular taste is soundest as it is intuitive; we make 
it hastily intellectual. I am not saying that we should not teach all the 
people reason; but the first step thereto should not be the clouding of 
their natural instincts. We are becoming a nation of inadequate critics: 
in which the true critics cannot gain a hearing, and the true note of 
popularity is blurred into a snarl by its own multiplied overtones. It is 
as if the whole of Russia were suddenly convoked in one deliberative as- 
sembly. You could not get a vote, because everybody would be talking at 
once, demanding interminable free speech, and changing his mind while 
he talked. Underlying all this babel, the true literary feeling of the 
whole people indestructibly persists. But we cannot feel its pulse 
through the swaddlings. We think the works of Mr. Thomas Hardy 
popular. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, the public is still our soundest judge 
of literary values. We were never in more need of a truly free and 
trenchant academic criticism, such as England had in the days of 
Christopher North; but if all the critics were suddenly smitten dumb, 
the artists and the people could still guide each other as of old. It is true 
that the ordinary man cannot think or talk accurately: endeavoring to 
expound or to defend his opinions, he soon exceeds his depth and 
flounders among indefinite terms, clutching at any catchword that may 
be suggested to him. He calls the work “realistic,” “immoral,” “power- 
ful,” “clever,” or the like, until the words lose any critical meaning. And 
when you grasp his meaning, it is usually jejune. But do not be too 
ready to exult in your own intellectual superiority. The feeling which he 
explains so vaguely and supports with such unreason is overwhelmingly 
likely to be just and right. As the old violin-makers felt the right curve 
and thickness of a part by an intuition beyond our mathematics, so he 
judges intuitively the vital values of a book with an instinct that puts our 
criticism to scorn. This will sound absurd to those who are so soaked 
in scientific thought as to confuse clarity of perception with the power 
of defining in words. Many of us are so contemptuous of intuitions as 
not to recognize our own: yet most of what we know (as distinguished 
from what we only believe) comes to us perceptively; and the most 
usual office of our intelligence is merely to say amen to revelation. You 
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cannot define or distinguish verbally the odors of heliotrope and honey- 
suckle: your attempt would be a series of question-begging comparisons ; 
yet you perceive their distinct characters perfectly. Have you any doubt 
of your own existence? But much philosophical energy has been wasted 
in attempting to demonstrate it. The purely intellectual faculty is per- 
haps the least important power of the human mind, as it is certainly the 
most mechanical. And the proof of this is that its full exercise has been 
restricted to the few, while the more essential gifts of instinct and emo- 
tion are and needs must be granted to all. They are more necessary to 
humanity, both as means of knowledge and as motives to action. The or- 
dinary man, then (and still more the ordinary woman) feels wisely and 
thinks foolishly. His choice is right, though he may give wrong reasons 
for it. For he did not arrive at it by any such clumsy process as reason: 
nor, it is probable—if you will honestly examine yourself—did you; only 
you are so accustomed to testing your ideas intellectually that you con- 
fuse the problem with the proof. And this disparity of judgment and 
expression increases enormously with numbers. The arguments of a 
multitude are usually common twaddle: its decisions are generally com- 
mon sense. It is almost impossible to have too deep a contempt for 
popular intelligence, or too high a respect for popular opinion. 
Consider for a little some of the more obvious public preferences in lit- 
erature. I have already noticed that the people insist upon being made to 
feel, and are reluctantly made to think; and I have just suggested why 
of the two emotion is the more important. If everybody in the world 
thought perfectly, we should have Utopia; but if everybody felt perfectly, 
we should have Heaven. Moreover, to feel is to act, and to think is only 
to conclude. The whole matter is wisely and truly presented in the 
Funeral Scene of Julius Cesar. Of course the reason alleged for this 
preference is usually unreasonable: as that excitement relieves the mo- 
notony of life, or that the tired business man needs recreation. Again, 
though the people by no means despise Realism, they seem on the whole to 
prefer Romance. They misuse the terms insanely, calling by the name of 
Realism every truthful reflection of familiar fact, and making Romance a 
mere nebulous allusion to something commonly romantic, such as love 
or adventure or the East Indies. But their real choice is for authority as 
against induction: they would rather have the artist declare his idea 
through symbols like a prophet than demonstrate it from data like a pro- 
fessor. The old man’s delight in recognition is not so strong to them 
as the child’s delight in wonders. The artist has something to say to 
them: they wish him to say it vividly, and they do not care to be shown 
how he came by it. In a word, they would have the artist use the methods 
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of art rather than the methods of science. Again, in the narrative forms 
(which are their favorites) they demand the rush of action, the hush 
of suspense, the clash of melodramatic climaxes; and they dislike much 
analysis. That is, they like a story to be a Story, not an essay. The 
Essay they value in proportion as it is personal: deaf to Marcus Aurelius, 
they listen to Mr. Dooley. And we have Christ and Socrates to prove that 
the personality of the teacher is the most important part of his teaching. 
With poetry they will have nothing to do unless it be obvious in thought 
and poignant in sentiment; and they are almost too easily taken with 
swing of rhythms or sonority of style: agreeing here with Milton (who, 
being human, preached above his practice), that poetry should be simple, 
sensuous, and passionate. But the best illustration of the illogical sound- 
ness of popular criticism is the popular artistic morality. The public 
seem to regard morality as a part of speech: they condemn a work as im- 
moral for such improprieties of plain speaking as, at worst, offend only 
the modern conventions of taste. They deny to a book or a play expres- 
sions which they hear composedly in church or even admit to their own 
familiar speech. It is pathetically ironical that the democracy whom 
Whitman loved will never be persuaded of his true wholesomeness and 
holiness, merely because he is indecent verbally. And the democracy is 
right. Decency is indeed not virtue: it is the proper dress of virtue, and 
as such to be most insisted upon in public. You would permit no man, 
in society, to hold to your wife such freedom of speech as in the familiar- 
ity of home she herself might use without offence. Morality is not a mat- 
ter of words; but words are a matter of morality. It is also illogical 
that the people tolerate, or even timidly enjoy, the provocative merri- 
ments of musical comedy, and are horrified by a serious study of license 
like Mrs. Warren’s Profession. And it is also right. There is no great 
harm in naughtiness, because naughtiness is trivial, a careless momentary 
stimulant like whiskey or tobacco. These things are evil only when 
taken seriously. But Mrs. Warren’s Profession is meant to be taken seri- 
ously: unless you soak your heart in it, you have missed the point. And 
here the popular instinct penetrates in a flash through all the cant about 
“facing actual conditions” and “deterrent moral lessons,” straight to the 
root of the matter. The people are equally sound in loving pathos and 
hating pessimism ; for it is healthier to cry than to curse. They know that, 
for all its portentous front, literature is only play; and they will not play 
at bitterness. Moreover, even though it be in truth a misfortune to be 
born, they owe no man thanks for telling them so. And down goes 
Ibsen, lamented by all such as care deeplier for literature than 
for living. Finally, the people are not to be hoodwinked by the pretext 
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of un-morality, of art for art’s sake. A work of art either makes an emo- 
tional impression or it does not: if it does not, it is weak art; if it does, 
that emotion is an influence. The democracy consults nobody’s intelli- 
gence before rejecting whatever insults its own soul. 

And here, at the very heart of its wisdom, lies the germ of innumer- 
able vanities. Popular intuition is not merely untrammelled by intelli- 
gence; it is unguided by intelligence; and though the worship of reason 
be a vice, certainly unreason is no virtue. The people do well to keep 
their literary sense from speculative confusion; that they cannot trans- 
late it into criticism is nothing worse than a difficulty: it is still sensible. 
But for lack of a steady hand upon the rein, their judgment, infallible in 
the long run, is continually in error. They are wanting in that power of 
analysis, that faculty of considering separately the elements of a book 
and weighing the merits against the failures, which is the soul of criti- 
cism. You and I can read Dolores with delight in its music and in its 
imagery, though its theme be an immoral falsehood. We can discover the 
beauty of Maeterlinck and Browning through its veil of silliness or ca- 
cophony. We can wade through dreary wastes of realism for the sake 
of a masterly characterization, and smile over the improbability of a 
romance amid the very thrill of an artful coincidence. But the people 
will do none of this. They judge altogether and immediately, whether of 
books or of men: if a criminal is a man who commits crime, then a man 
who commits a crime is a criminal; if Caesar was a philanthropist, why 
he could never become a tyrant. So by the first quality which comes home 
to their sensibility the whole work is at once acclaimed or condemned. 
They are therefore no less likely to be correct in fact than to be mistaken 
in proportion ; and it may take years of iterated impressions to set them 
right. This is partly the result of unintelligence, partly of mere mental 
laziness, and partly of restricted reading and feeling. The people have 
the most important nerves, but they have comparatively few; and having 
no wide and well-remembered body of comparison, they look upon each 
new work wildly, almost as if it were the first. The engine is so simple 
that it has no flywheel. And these unbalanced and exaggerated judg- 
ments drive the academician distracted. He tolerates the aversions of the 
public, which offer him the gratification of the Pharisee: if they cannot 
appreciate Whitman, he can. But their preferences he cannot endure. 
They like Sunday Supplements. And putting two and two somewhat 
hastily together, he concludes that they like what is bad. Here he makes 
his capital error, the error that robs him of half his usefulness. Because 
they enjoy much bad work it does not follow that they enjoy the badness 
of it. No human being ever enjoyed anything evil except for some 
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minor good in it more present to his attention than the larger wrong. 
The boy eats green apples because (for the moment), he realizes more 
sharply that they are apples than that they are green. Eve ate the for- 
bidden fruit under the impulse of that highly modern virtue, the hunger 
for knowledge. The Thirty Pieces of Silver were in themselves rightly 
desirable; only they were the price of a disproportionate sin. This hu- 
man truth underlies that inhuman saying of Socrates, that mankind 
would be virtuous if it were wise enough. In ethics this saying is falla- 
cious, as assuming that man acts upon reason; but it has a perfectly 
sound application to art; for man does appreciate upon reason where 
a reason can be discerned. And the people enjoy some bad art for 
the sake of precisely those fundamental merits which the critics are prone 
to forget or familiarly to despise. They prefer Boileau’s female heads to 
Whistler’s etchings; they do not see that they are out of drawing, but 
they do see that they are prettier. And much modern Art could afford 
more prettiness. They prefer Lorna Doone to Anna Karenina; and 
though it is inferior fiction, it is much better romance. The reader has 
by now anticipated my next point, that to the bulk of the people these 
greater creations are either unknown or incomprehensible. They perceive 
and appreciate eagerly certain fundamental merits in art, certain radical 
faults ; but they are oblivious of many others; and they cannot make com- 
parisons beyond their ken. 

This disability applies least of all to literature. For nowadays prac- 
tically every book is within the reach of everybody; so that the myopic 
popular tendency to judge upon insufficient understanding is a fault as 
well as a misfortune. But the academician commits the same fault in 
waving away popularity. When he contemptuously condemns a book for 
falling short of his familiar standards, not staying to measure it by 
ulterior merits, he is guilty of precisely the popular error. When he 
hastily belauds some perfect example of form although it is barren of 
those potencies which make for popular approval, he violates his own 
peculiar critical virtues of detachment and analysis. And thus he proves 
that the critic is one of the people, after all. He is fond of patronizing 
the people; but in the commonwealth of time, they shall be his patrons. 
He is fond of pretending that unpopular preciosities are “over their 
heads.” But you cannot go over the heads of the people: Shakespeare 
was not too high for them, nor Walter Scott, nor Dickens, nor Victor 
Hugo. Of course, the modern academician wisely smiles at Scott, and is 
superior to Dickens: he dislikes Victor Hugo’s romanticism, and his in- 
terest in Shakespeare is as much concerned with cryptograms as with 
characters ; but they may possibly survive this. It is only too easy, how- 
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ever, to pass by the public on its blind side: and for the critic of whom 
the same may be said there is no excuse. He has taken all literature to 
be his province: it is his business to be familiar with all kinds and 
classes of books, that he may judge each one according to its kind; it is 
his business to keep himself delicately alive to all possible beauties and 
defects. Though he suffer in the process, he should keep abreast of the 
best sellers, even those which sell for nickel or copper, that he may 
comprehend contemporary influences. If he is educated out of his nat- 
ural taste for those simplicities which please the people, he must recover 
them, at least intellectually. For he can direct popular taste only by 
himself possessing it as the foundation of his own; and that culture is 
spurious and without foundation which thrusts the ladder from beneath 
it as it ascends. 

Of course, we have now many who combine a truly catholic taste with 
a truly critical intelligence; yet even these are likely to judge an indi- 
vidual case from one standpoint or the other, adopting for the occasion 
either the popular attitude or the academic. We have a few who have 
gained culture with no loss of natural intuition, in whom the two work as 
one. And we need very many more. For the sake of literature and our 
human selves, we need such a critical consensus as can only come through 
teaching the critics feeling and the people intelligence. Popular apprecia- 
tion will never be improved by calling the people names for despising 
what they cannot understand. And the only way to widen their under- 
standing is by calling their attention to better work of the same kind 
which they already enjoy. They will discard the worse as fast as they see 
the better; for they take the best within reach so eagerly that good art 
with the elements of popularity becomes hackneyed to the point of offence. 
Traumerei and Trovatore are made a weariness to the flesh; the Venus of 
Melos is multiplied like a microbe; and Poe’s Raven will nevermore take 
his everlasting beak from out our hearts. Critical appreciation likewise 
will never be improved by sneering at Art or by pretending that great 
artists wrought in ignorance of their own tools. No condemnation is 
too bitter for those artists who cynically pander to popular fallacy and 
those critics who join in the hue and cry against critical laws. For trea- 
son is not catholicity, nor is it conciliatory to be venal. We do not want 
the arts uplifted or popularized. We want a criticism which can be hu- 
man without losing its head, a public who can be intelligent without 
losing their hearts. The people must see the sense of criticism and the 
academicians must hear the divinity in the popular voice, if we are to 
make reason and the will of God prevail. 


Brian Hooker. 





A FRENCH DEFENCE OF VIOLENCE 
BY ERNEST DIMNET 


Few names have been repeated so often, during the postal strike in 
Paris, as that of M. Georges Sorel. It was not unknown altogether; you 
heard it occasionally in social discussions, and it was always mentioned 
respectfully—but there was something mysterious in it. The man was 
supposed to be a Socialist of quite an exceptional description, and when 
the lay reader is told of a learned original sociologist, he immediately 
thinks of Marx and meditates a prompt departure. So it was that 
M. Sorel remained for years little more than a name. But the postal 
strike made a great many things clear to the least attentive, and the 
theorist of Syndicalism came out of the fog with the rest. His doctrine 
appeared lucid to a degree, and his personality soon became familiar to 
every man interested in the social progress of France. 

M. Sorel, only a few years ago, was a civil engineer. He left the 
Keole Polytechnique, like so many others, with a heavy provision of 
mathematical lore, which he supplemented, as he went on, with observa- 
tion and experience. He believes in engineers more than in professors 
and in mechanics more than in either. He naturally was an interested 
observer of economic conditions, and took to Marx rather than to the 
Communists, because Marx assumed all the facts in his daily experience. 
He also read history ; curiously enough, the history of Greece and of the 
origins of Christianity occupied him more than any other, and his first 
books were a study of Socratics and a long and thorough examination 
of the historical system of Renan. When he retired, about 1902—he took 
a small house in a suburb and read more than ever, “cleansing,” as he puts 
it, his mind of numberless false ideas deposited in it by education and 
current prejudice. His books are the plain summary of his meditations. 
He writes a great deal and on a great variety of subjects, but with uni- 
form sobriety and directness, as if he really wrote for himself. 

This style is delightfully refreshing, and the powerful thinker ap- 
pears constantly in striking illustrations from history or life, but the 
partly self-taught writer is unfortunately discernible too. M. Sorel is so 
accustomed to think that he goes on thinking even when he writes, and 
the result is defective composition. He frequently gives his books or his 
chapters titles only vaguely corresponding to their contents; he thinks 
nothing of transitions and will occasionally fall into loose writing just 
because the paragraph he is at work upon is less interesting to him than 
that which is coming next. He could not be vulgar, if he tried, but there 
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is in him, as in every combative writer, a certain roughness which his 
disdain of conventionalities only makes the more visible. He never pre- 
fixes a name with the polite “Mr.” When the individual he mentions is 
neither great enough nor despicable enough to appear in this naked con- 
dition he just remembers his first name and says Alfred Fouillée or Mel- 
chior de Vogue. He seldom refrains from alluding to the clergy in the 
popular phrase les curés. He will not look bookish and he hates what- 
ever bears the least resemblance to affectation. I am not quite sure that 
he is entirely devoid of the solitary’s peculiar form of conceit: certainly 
he might leave a few things unsaid about himself which he tells with 
evident complacency. 

However, in spite of these little faults, and no matter what judg- 
ment one passes on his theories, he appears as a good man and a strong, 
lucid intellect. His way of always approaching men by their moral as- 
pect and of fearlessly attacking the most famous philosophies is ad- 
mirable in these days of snobbish admission of the established and 
fahionable. While most of our contemporaries are elegant and passion- 
less, he can be best described by his loves and hatreds. Let me add that 
in spite of this realism—which is sure to please the Anglo-Saxon sense 
of the concrete—his wonderful faith in ideas stamps him with the most 
distinct French characteristic. 

M. Sorel’s intellectual antipathies are as strong as his moral dis- 
likes and contribute not a little to give him a disdainful, supercilious 
manner. He hates pretenders and parrots and would-be philosophers 
of every kind; he hates prejudice and narrowness and stupidity. Two- 
thirds of his volumes are scornful denunciations of intellectual attitudes 
based on insufficiently tested philosophies. As an engineer, a historian, 
and a Marxist, he has developed a native inclination toward the matter 
of fact, the palpable and verifiable, while shallow assumptions provoke 
him exceedingly. He has written a whole volume, Les Illusions du Pro- 
grés, against the empty doctrines which, one after the other, have filtered 
down from the philosopher to the politician and gradually to the man 
in the street who is their last and most unfortunate victim. He thinks, 
like Brunetiére, that the influence of the salons has been fatal to the 
development of French literature and ultimately of the French mind. 
Lucidity for mere lucidity’s sake seems to him a craving not of the 
thinker but of the talker, the professional conversationalist who has been 
the ideal of French culture for eight or ten generations. He puts down 
to that need the thin subjectivism of Descartes and of the theorists of 
clear ideas; the beautifully rational air-castles of the Encyclopedists 
with their belief in inevitable mechanically obtained progress; the Revo- 
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lutionary rush of 1789 and 1793 after impossible rights founded on an 
absurd conviction of the fundamental goodness of man; the ..‘opias of 
the Communists, and lastly, the self-satisfied, ignorant materialism 
which has provided the Third Republic with all its academic principles, 
until it found its shocking crystallization under the Combes government. 

M. Sorel holds these poor philosophies responsible for the rather 
stupid confidence of the eighteenth century and the no less stupid and 
bewildered disappointment of the end of the nineteenth. He bears a 
special grudge against the mole-eyed theorists who mistake evolution for 
progress and have accustomed French politicians as well as the French 
electorate to trust to the morrow for redeeming the promises of to-day. 
Modern enervation seems to him the immediate offspring of the suprem- 
acy of the intellect over the will in the Cartesian and the Materialist view 
of the universe, and he is never tired of pointing out the relationship 
between them. 

I cannot remember that he ever praises or admires anybody, but a 
few men escape his censure, and the reason of this comparative sympathy 
appears clearly enough when one has mastered his ruling principles. He 
has undoubtedly been deeply influenced by M. Bergson’s philosophy in- 
somuch as it is a continual snub to intellectual arrogance and a warning 
against the confusion of evolution with progress. He keenly enjoys 
Renan’s intelligence and his submission to the realities of history; the 
sense of mystery so habitual to Pascal, and his fearless critical attitude, 
endear the Pensées to him, and the Catholicism permeating the book 
seems to give him no offence. He has little esteem for the curés, their 
press, their politics, and what he calls their low doctrine of probability, 
but the vitality of Christianity and the very existence of the Church ap- 
pear to him as colossal facts beside which the critics look like gnawing 
mice. Clearly the Christian solution, rightly propounded, would appeal 
to him much more than intellectual subtleties. But it should be worded 
in the language of Newman—whom he seems to have read pretty ex- 
tensively—and not in that of the clerical newspapers. 

It is hardly necessary to add that M. Sorel’s industrial experience 
and his Marxist tendencies in political economy have gone far to con- 
firm him in his mistrust of theories and his respect for facts and re- 
alities. So much for his intellectual equipment and standpoint. Disdain 
of the philistine belief in the power of science to explain and lead a uni- 
verse of facts characterizes it, and the man is pre-eminently a critic. 
Disdain is also the keynote of his moral appreciation of our contempo- 
raries. He thinks them as cowardly, selfish and time-serving as they are 
short-sighted. The quiet little rentier has evidently been highly inter- 
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ested by the political dramas of the last thirty years, and he must have 
been oftez behind the scenes and nearer the actors than one might sup- 
pose. He speaks in the tone of one who has long been accustomed to 
judge acts from the point of view of intentions, and the cleverest posing 
does not deceive him. His books are full of pregnant epithets serenely 
appended to the most famous if not the most respected names. I will 
not attempt to make a list. 

All his scorn for the hopelessly low moral standard of modern civili- 
zation is embodied in one ever recurring word which he writes on every 
page. Bourgeois, bourgeoisie, bourgeoisisme: he repeats the disdainful 
syllables with all the combined contempt of the aristocrat and the work- 
ing man. The middle class was useful as long as it was active, that is to 
say, until the French Revolution: the bourgeois of those days was pretty 
well exemplified in Boileau, a pattern of intellectual honesty and of all 
the virtues of his class. After the Revolution, they became rich and all- 
powerful, and they gradually lost their primitive energy. Industrialism 
called out some of their old qualities, but the sons of captains of industry 
have mostly sunk into mere capitalists, and they are now regular drones 
in the hive, living in continual longing for pleasure and incessant terror 
of being dispossessed. They avoid thinking of the growing consciousness 
and rising force of the proletariate, and when they do think of it, it is not 
to repress it—they have lost the necessary stamina—it is only to look 
to the State and to cry for measures which they themselves would never 
dare to take. So, all the working energies of France have little by little 
been absorbed by the State, and every responsibility lies with that 
anonymous tyrant. This is what is called parliamentarism or democ- 
racy. 

The latter word has completely lost its original meaning. The fal- 
lacy that political parties represent the country has developed into the 
worse fallacy that the Chamber represents the political parties, and the 
result is an absolute disproportion and estrangement between the country 
and its Parliament which is at the same time its Government. There is 
nothing in common, neither interests nor aspirations, between the pro- 
létaires who compose nine-tenths of the electorate, and the lawyers, doc- 
tors and suchlike bourgeois who are supposed to represent them. The 
wonder would be that such a state of things did not produce the corrup- 
tion of which we have had so many examples during the last twenty 
years. Politicians are in clover while their constituents starve. 

All this is practically admitted by everybody, including the French 
Parliament itself. But the reader who has not learned to distinguish be- 
tween the words Socialism and Syndicalism is rather startled to find that 
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among politicians M. Sorel selects the Socialists as the object of his bit- 
terest sarcasm, and that among the Socialists, M. Jaurés is his constant 
butt. The French Socialists are nearly all of them bourgeois—sometimes 
uncommonly wealthy—who, for purposes of their own, deceive and befool 
both the prolétatres and the richer classes. They tell the workmen that, 
if they will be quiet, a system of graduated reforms shall lift them out 
of their present condition, and they promise the cowards in the Chamber 
that, if they agree to make a few financial sacrifices, nobody will harm 
them. Whichever side they turn, they declare themselves essentially op- 
posed to violence and preach nothing but order and discipline. None 
of them plays that part better than Jaurés, and none is in consequence 
more objectionable to M. Sorel. Nobody can deny the famous leader an 
exceptional share of versatile intelligence and a sense of political con- 
tingencies which make him an unrivalled tactician, but M. Sorel is not 
the man to forgive a cheat because of his intelligence, and his admiration 
of Jaurés’s wonderful parts is limited to the statement that no one has 
had, in the same degree, the intuition of bourgeois cowardice. Indeed he 
looks upon him as the quintessence of bourgeoisisme. A man who sud- 
denly passed over from conservatism to Socialism, who professes to be the 
mouthpiece of the working classes while living in affluence, who deceives the 
proletariate by advocating reforms which are ultimately paid for by the 
common consumer, that is to say, the prolétaire himself, is, in his opinion, 
only the cleverest of bourgeois, the consummate financier who manages 
to make money while all the others lose, the artful dodger who turns to 
advantage the very fact that a situation is critical. He compares him to 
Parnell frightening everybody with a scarecrow, but Jaurés thinks of 
himself all the time, whereas Parnell was a true patriot. He cannot find 
sufficient expressions of contempt for the “belly philosophy” underly- 
ing his fine, florid speeches; and the clear-sightedness which eventually 
turned the working men against his dupery fills him with joy. Needless 
to say that he treats minor personages like Briand, Viviani, Millerand, 
etc. worse than slightingly. They are all hypocrites who thrive by stand- 
ing between the poor and their real interests. 

I am not putting M. Sorel’s opinion more roughly than he does; that 
would be impossible; but I am obliged to foreshorten his point of view, 
and this must inevitably show his books in a false perspective. In re- 
ality there is plenty of scorn in him for those whom he would call rascals 
of all degree, but no hatred. He is certainly above that feeling. He only 
hates ideas, doctrines, temperaments, and moral distortions, false no- 
tions and false attitudes, shallow philosophies, that is to say, stupidity, 
and oblique ways of living, that is to say, hypocrisy and cowardice, 
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All I have said so far must show M. Sorel in the light of a formid- 
able critic, but it is not very difficult to extract from his books, besides 
this critical analysis, the positive philosophy that will, at least partly, 
supplement it and complete the author’s portrait. There are enough 
plain definite statements in the Réflexions sur la Violence, to enable us to 
connect them into a coherent system. It is a stern, austere doctrine, the 
very reverse of the oily materialism of the Socialists. In the same way 
that M. Sorel admits the impotency of science and the necessity of allow- 
ing mysteries, he admits the impossibility of removing suffering and 
preaches a stoical pessimism. The dream of earthly bliss appears to him 
low and demoralizing as well as deceptive. No amount of financial re- 
forms, of levelling transformations, and of shortened hours of work will 
ever banish sorrow, anxiety and injustice from the world. Its immediate 
effect will be rather to change the popular energy and endurance into 
the bourgeois terror of pain and tendency to coddle. All the effort of the 
so-called well-off is not to avoid pain, which they know is impossible, but 
to diminish the consciousness of pain. This is degrading and unmanly, 
and history proves that there exists no more efficient agent of the decay 
of civilization. 

Besides this peculiar form of pessimism he holds a moral doetrine 
nearly akin to Jansenism. He reproves the doctrine of probability and dis- 
likes the Jesuits. He accuses them of having introduced under that name 
a distinctly bourgeois way of approaching or rather of evading duty. 
He stands for an aspiration toward the higher, the sublime, as he often 
says. He speaks of the Saints with more intelligent devotion than many 
men who call themselves good Catholics. They are, in his opinion, the 
heroes through whom human nature has been raised the highest, and 
the sages whom modern cant calls secular saints, only move his laughter. 

In fact it is surprising that with such a view and such ethics he 
should be content with a speculative appreciation of Christianity. No 
other influence can produce the moral results which he thinks paramount. 
Probably he is deterred from coming to that conclusion by critical con- 
siderations more weighty in his own judgment than he is himself aware, 
or else the stagnation visible in Catholic nations disgusts him. At all 
events he admires Christianity in history and in a few individuals, but 
looks about in other quarters for an element likely to infuse fresh en- 
ergy into our drooping civilizations. If he had been a soldier instead 
of being an engineer he would probably pray for some gigantic war 
terrible enough to sweep off the stage the puppets which crowd it and 
leave only real men at work in the world. He has none of the antimili- 
tarism habitual to Syndicalists, and the comparison of the formidable 
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soldiers of 1796 with the effete aristocracy of 1780 and the dastardly 
assassins of 1793 is one in which he takes endless pleasure. 

But the mercantile wars of to-day cannot stir his enthusiasm, and his 
Marxist positivism inclines him to seek actual rather than possible forces. 
Where, then, should he look, except in the direction of the rising army 
of prolétaires whom he has seen gradually wakening to a sense of their 
strength and bravely embracing the duties which class feeling daily re- 
veals to them? No metaphysics here, no ideology, no theory of progress, 
no economic quibbles. There is no question of the relative value of labor 
and merchandise in the Syndicalist’s simple brains. He divides the world 
into classes, as formerly it used to be divided into nations and countries, 
and sees that his duty is to fight for his brethren, the employed, against 
their common oppressors, the employers; he is the true warrior with all 
the warlike virtues: self-sacrificing spirit, uncaleulating bravery and in- 
telligent obedience, which have been eliminated from modern armies. 
All this is not mere rhetoric and talk: there are daily strikes in which 
the workman shows what he is worth and prepares for the final war, the 
General Strike. The Syndicalist movement reveals the one great force 
and the sole source of heroism that has appeared for a hundred years. 

Do not forget that M. Sorel writes closely reasoned, thoughtful 
books, not a syllable of which is intelligible to the common workman, that 
he is a poor speaker who never dreamt of addressing a meeting. He is a 
philosopher, a destructive one if you like, but by no means a demagogue, 
and we should approach him, first of all, as a student. He evidently 
knows economic conditions and their relationship to the Syndicalist de- 
velopment exceptionally well. He sees clearly that the mechanical im- 
provements, the inventions of all sorts against which the workmen have 
always grumbled were in reality the initial cause of their organization. 
In fact the more considerable the machinery, the larger the body of 
workers, and consequently the easier their grouping, the easier also—he 
is not afraid of telling us—the appropriation and management of the 
machinery by the workers of to-morrow, for mechanical improvement 
tends to simplification. He makes no mystery of the divisions existing 
between the Syndicalist leaders. He knows that English trade-union- 
ism is an influence for peace and not for war, and that unfortunately it 
has partisans in the Parisian Confederacy of Labor. He deplores the 
tendency they evince to organize the Syndicates so as to make them 
ultimately proprietors. He has evidently the same aversion for the 
timidity of the German Socialists as Griffuelhes, the famous sadler 
turned leader of the Confederacy. His hope lies altogether in the an- 
archist element, in the opposition to, or at least mistrust of, Parliamen- 
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tary reforms, and, to sum up everything in a word which he is never 
tired of repeating, in violence. Violence alone, violence of feeling as pre- 
paratory to violence of execution, can bring about the great deed without 
the thought of which all the rest would be vain, viz., the General Strike, 
that is to say, the sudden capture by the working men of all industrial 
property. 

This final crisis being the centre of his social doctrine, we ought not 
to be surprised to hear that he constantly reverts to it. But here a sur- 
prise awaits the reader. If you ask the author of La Violence how the 
General Strike will take place, in what circumstances, and with what 
results, he will give you two different answers. If you are a capitalist, 
he will just tell you that he is fighting you and not being cross-examined 
by you. If you are a philosopher like himself, he will make you an un- 
expected confession. Not only is it impossible to foresee when, through 
what ultimate cause, and under what conditions the General Strike will 
take place, but it is even doubtful that it will ever take place at all. We 
cannot imagine the passage from the present to the future economic 
state without it, but our descendants may very well regard this con- 
ception as we now regard superseded physical hypotheses. The General 
Strike is only a myth. But a myth is, in its very definition, something 
incredibly more active and efficient than most realities, and M. Sorel 
shows at length that all that is necessary for a powerful myth is only 
a form likely to strike the imagination as well as move the will, and the 
General Strike possesses it in an eminent degree. He does not know 
of any that was endowed with the same energy since the forgotten days 
of the Millenarians, and that seems the only reason why he should select 
it preferably to any other. A Royalist restoration is a hundred times 
more likely, yet M. Sorel does not even consider it, simply because, as a 
myth, it seems to move appetites rather than real energies. 

We now begin to see clearly what sort of a Socialist Georges Sorel is. 
He is first and foremost not an ideologist, but an idealist in the most 
Platonic sense of the word, a man who believes in the superiority of 
ideas, and although he lives on friendly terms with the militants in the 
Labor Confederacy and does not make a secret of his intimacy with the 
very genius of anarchy, the late Fernand Pelloutier, his influence, should 
he have any, is only parallel to theirs. His sole subject is the working 
world, but he addresses only the thinking world. His apology for vio- 
lence may be vaguely heard of by the violent, but its object is not to keep 
up their destructive spirits. In one little line of his Réflezions, he tells 
us that the contagiousness of proletarian energy is alone capable of gal- 
vanizing the upper classes and enabling them to show fight. All he 
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wishes for is a revival of manliness in the world, an era of courage and 
chivalry, of contempt for pain and death, of indifference to the petty 
comforts absurdly called civilization. This is not the dream of a dema- 
gogue, it is that of a moralist, and the more one reads M. Sorel, the 
more clearly one sees that ethical motives are at the basis of all his 
judgments and theories. 

But a question arises. Supposing these theories to be perfectly con- 
sistent, can we have the certainty that the fact on which he bases them 
has been rightly interpreted? There is no doubt that the old alliance 
between the Socialist bourgeois—of M. Jaurés’s type—and the workmen 
appears, at present, only as a good snare for gulls of all sorts, and that 
the workmen so long deceived will not easily forgive the fraud; the class 
war is undoubtedly a fact, and the rapid organization of the prolé- 
taires as professional strikers under the Labor Confederacy is another 
fact. But is it true, first that the belief in the ultimate crisis termed 
the General Strike is as universal as M. Sorel thinks? And is it true, 
in the next place, that the proletariate is carried away in that direction 
by a class feeling productive of as many virtues as the revolutionary 
spirit of the armies of 1796? All our judgment of M. Sorel’s theory 
hangs upon the answer to these questions. Well, I am afraid that M. 
Sorel’s wish is father to a great many of his thoughts. In point of fact, 
the workmen hear a great deal about the General Strike, but they believe 
infinitely less than M. Sorel imagines. The collectivist idea is intimately 
connected, at least for the present, with that of a General Strike, and 
collectivism means a form of State, that is to say, of tyranny, and the 
tendency, now prevalent in the French labor world, is just the other way, 
viz., intensely individualistic. Strikes are certainly the constant topic 
of the workmen’s conversation and the object of their grouping, but the 
prolétaires are more practical than M. Sorel thinks them, and they 
prefer a strike with a morrow, i.e., lighter work and shorter hours, than 
one with dangerously uncertain consequences. Indeed, the General 
Strike is little more than the burden of a popular song. 

This answer to the first question answers the second as well. I am 
far from denying the superiority of the virtues of the workers. They 
have patience, bravery, and a comparatively unselfish class spirit which 
the upper classes have long allowed to be dissolved in the craving after 
immediate pleasure, but their elementary philosophy is not sublime. It 
is only the poor little utilitarianism which English literature has worked, 
for nearly two centuries, to tinge with morality; nothing more. The 
moral problem is the same in every class and in every country, at least 
of Europe and America; it is the problem of sacrifice versus selfishness, 
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of a belief in an invisible aspect of the universe versus materialism. 
The workman of to-day is the aspirant bourgeois of to-morrow, and it 
is not enough to remove from him the lowering influence of Jaurés: he 
ought to be kept from the demoralizing spectacle of the world as well, 
and this cannot be. 

Shall we then conclude that M. Sorel has succeeded only in placing 
us on the social ground before the old difficulty of finding a basis for 
morals? Yes, if we think that the apparent subject of his books is the 
really important part of them. No, if we view them as literature, under- 
stood in the highest sense of the word, and discern their persuasive 
quality. It is impossible to speak honestly about what is right and noble 
without being convincing. A man of M. Sorel’s intellectual power, who 
manages in these prosaic days to use constantly the word sublime without 
the least risk of ridicule, cannot write to no purpose. His success with 
the leisured readers shows that they are regaining seriousness, and his 
intimacy with the leaders of the Labor Confederacy shows that they 
have outgrown their former crudities. The reintroduction of morals 
into the metaphysics of labor is a wonderful change for the better. 


Ernest Dimnet. 


PAMPARIGOUSTO 
BY LEE WILSON DODD 


I 
SoMEWHERE among the pale Provengal hills 
An indistinguishable path departs 
Toward a far city whose more glamorous marts 
Offer no various merchandise of ills. 
Naught is for sale there, yet the hungry fills 
His skin with fattest capon and golden wine 
Which some thrice-honeyed vineyard there distils ; 
And they with frosty hearts 
Find love to warm them—earthly or divine ; 
And they who serve the arts 
Find there more poignant chords, a purer line, 
Palettes with colors mixed of fire and dew; 
And there the old renew 
Youth, but without youth’s restlessness, and the young 
Gain calm there; the blind—eyes; the dumb—a tongue. 
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II 


Now would to God this path to men were known! 
Known to sad men perplexed by life’s lost joys; 
Known to sad women stunned by perplexing cares; 
Known to unflowering girls, to stunted boys; 
Would God this path were theirs 
To follow, follow away beyond the Rhone, 
Yea, far beyond Tarascon and Beaucaire’s 
Antique but all unsatisfying fairs 
(Where naught’s for sale 
Can such as these avail !), 
Beyond Avignon’s desolated throne, 
Far on, far on, whither it winds alone 
(Unmarked, save by some more fantastic branch 
Of knotted olive, or some white casual stone) — 
Far on, far on, whither this blind path leads, 
Deft, wary, sinuous, shy, 
Beyond Les Baux where the worn Alpilles blanch 
Under their silvery sky; 
Thence on, far off beyond all crafts and creeds, 
Beyond death’s latest cry, 
Unto that City where none need ever die, 
Nor lack the thing he needs. 


Iil 


Vain is my heart-felt wish; vain were the quest 

After this enigmatic trail to bliss! 

Yet surely somewhere near St. Rémy is 

The starting foot-way toward this fairest, best, 

Most admirable City, famed and sung 

By sun-burnt poets in their sun-warmed tongue; 

Nor dare I hope to praise with equal zest 

Pamparigousto—high fantastical, 

Where naught is stale, nor any sweets can pall— 
(Pray heaven some day we find it after all!) 

Pamparigousto—City of the Blest. 


Lee Wilson Dodd. 





THE ISOLATION OF GERMANY 
BY EDWIN MAXEY 


From the standpoint of diplomacy, the history of modern Europe 
begins with the Treaty of Westphalia. This marks the end of the 
dominance of the old one-power idea and the establishment of the prin- 
ciple that the international law of Europe rests upon the foundation of 
a number of equal independent states. Not that the old idea was en- 
tirely dead, for it was not. We find it echoed in some of the acts of 
Louis XIV., it was the animating principle of Napoleon’s career, was 
not absent from the dreams of his nephew, and we find suggestions of 
its survival in the conduct and utterances of Kaiser Wilhelm II. But 
it has at no time within the past three centuries gained such a firm hold 
upon the mind of the majority as to enable its possessor to translate his 
dreams into reality. So far as can be seen, that delicate mechanism 
which we call the balance of power in Europe has gained rather than lost 
strength with each attempt to destroy it. This was the rock against 
which Napoleon steered his ship of state and was wrecked. 

In view of past events and present conditions, it is not a valueless 
expenditure of time for us to make a somewhat careful study of the 
situation which exists in Europe to-day for the purpose of ascertaining 
the relative strength of the forces which tend toward the re-establish- 
ment of the one-power regime and those which rest upon the growth of a 
strong national sentiment and the existence of several states, none of 
which will be powerful enough to endanger the safety of the others. 
These latter forces tend to maintain what is known as the balance of 
power. 

For about a quarter of a century the balance of power in Europe 
has been maintained by means of the Dual Alliance and the Dreibund. 
1t may be doubted whether or not those were necessary for the purpose, 
but at any rate, such was the alleged purpose of their existence. The 
latter was formed by Bismarck in 1883, nominally for the purpose of 
protecting Austria against Russia and Italy against France, but really 
for the purpose of increasing Germany’s influence in European politics. 
The Dual Alliance was formed soon after for the purpose of counter- 
acting the effect of the Dreibund and improving Russia’s finances. In 
this way an equilibrium was established between the great powers of 
Continental Europe. For a time the exigencies of the political situation 
held these alliances together, and they have not yet entirely fallen to 
pieces. But even from the start, the union was in both cases forced and 
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unnatural. There was not a sufficient basis of common interests, tradi- 
tions and national characteristics upon which to rest a permanent union. 
In both cases, the joint capital for the partnership consisted of forced con- 
tributions and the profits and the glory were well-nigh monopolized by 
the senior partner. 

These elements of weakness from within were accentuated by events 
which took place outside of Europe. These events we will notice in their 
barest outlines. For some years France had been busy building an 
empire in northern Africa. Whether the final steps were seen from 
the start, or each step suggested another, matters not. During the 
earlier stages, her action seems to have been prompted almost entirely 
by a desire to antagonize England. But after the Fashoda incident, 
there came about a gradual change in her attitude, so that by 1904 
the antagonism of centuries had given place to an entente cordiale. 
As the basis for a complete understanding, France conceded to England 
a free hand in Egypt, and England acknowledged that her interests in 
Morocco were commercial, not political, and that, provided she did not 
interfere with these commercial interests, France would be accorded a 
free hand in Morocco. 

This agreement marks an epoch in European diplomacy. In many 
respects it is the greatest triumph of English or French diplomacy since 
the Congress of Vienna. It constitutes a clear recognition of the fact 
that interests must ultimately triumph over traditions,—that however 
slow the process, prejudices must eventually yield to the irresistible 
logic of facts. Put in the language of physics, the centripetal force 
of a community of interests is greater than the centrifugal force of tra- 
ditional antagonism. Whatever may have been true of the past, the 
interests of France and England at present dictate a friendly under- 
standing between those two powers. 

There is little doubt that Germany might have tested the strength 
of the Anglo-French entente at its inception, had it not been for the 
existence of the Dual Alliance. Not caring to drive France and Russia 
closer together and incur the enmity of her supposedly powerful Eastern 
neighbor, she made no attempt to force the issue at the time the agree- 
ment became known to her. She did not even protest, but tacitly ac- 
cepted the settlement of the Moroccan question by England, France, and 
Spain as a fait accompli. 

But events in a very different part of the globe caused a sudden 
revolution in the estimate of the relative strength of a European and 
an Asiatic power. It did more. It caused an equally substantial re- 
vision in the estimate of the relative strength of European powers. The 
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Russian débacle in the Far East made that power for the time a negligible 
factor in European politics. As Russian influence in European politics 
rested not upon moral but upon supposed physical force, the disillusion- 
ment as to the latter was the signal for what in the language of the stock 
market would be called a slump in the former. As might be expected, 
the reaction from the exaggerated notion of Russian power caused a 
swinging of the pendulum to the other extreme, and, now that her pres- 
tige was gone, she was adjudged less of a factor in the European situ- 
ation than she really was. 

This revision of the political arithmetic of Europe presented to 
Germany what she conceived to be her opportunity for testing the 
strength of the Anglo-French entente. Accordingly the Kaiser paid an 
official visit to the Sultan of Morocco for the purpose of assuring him of 
the high estimation in which he was held by the German Emperor and 
reminding him in the most cordial manner of the firm friendship that 
should ever exist between the two peoples, because of their common 
ideals and interests. Morocco was assured that she could count upon 
German support, and notice was served upon all whom it might concern 
that no European question could be settled without first consulting 
Germany. 

Of course, this characteristically dramatic intrusion of the Kaiser 
into Moroccan affairs may have had no connection with the collapse of 
Russia, and hence it may be unsafe to argue post hoc ergo propter hoc, 
but there is certainly a most striking coincidence between the two occur- 
rences. To the lay mind it seems strange that the “consciousness of 
kind” so prominent in 1905 could not have asserted itself a year or more 
earlier. But whatever we may think of the diplomatic ethics of the 
move, the fact is that France was given her choice between war and an 
international conference for the purpose of reopening the Moroccan 
question and arriving at a settlement which would square with Ger- 
many’s ideas of political justice. Between these two alternatives, 
France chose the conference. In making this choice, her conduct was 
far more commendable than the recklessness with which the offer was 
made. 

Though the choice made by France may have been a surprise to Ger- 
many, it is doubtful if it could have been any more of a surprise than 
the line-up of the forces at the conference. Instead of having sufficient 
backing to force a ratification of her plans as to Morocco, Germany 
found herself almost alone upon the vital points considered by the con- 
ference. She did not even have the backing of the other two members 
of the Triple Alliance. On the main issues, she was deserted entirely 
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by Italy and received but half-hearted support from Austria. Her only 
ardent supporters at the conference were the Moroccan delegates. 

There is little doubt that Germany had counted upon a certain degree 
of support from Russia in return for German friendliness to Russia 
during the war, as mirrored in the telegram from the “Admiral of the 
Atlantic to the Admiral of the Pacific.” Yet, whether because of a 
sense of honor due to her alliance with France, or because of a need of 
French loans, or because of resentment due to the intimation of Russian 
impotence contained in Germany’s forcing the conference at that par- 
ticular time—whatever be the explanation of it, Russia was unwilling to 
desert her old for a new ally. Instead of tending to split the Dual 
Alliance, the effect of the conference was to drive France and Russia 
closer together. The proposition to entrust the policing of Morocco to 
France and Spain, rather than to a large number of powers, as insisted 
upon by Germany, came from Russia. Few who have studied diplomacy 
or international politics at all will hesitate long in reaching the conclu- 
sion that joint control by France and Spain is practically equivalent to 
control by France. 

As a device for arresting the growth of friendship between England 
and France, the conference was even more disappointing in its results. 
Far from driving those two powers apart, it drove them considerably 
closer together. Not only is this true as regards the two governments, 
but it is even more true as regards the two peoples. It tended to con- 
vince the common people of England that German dominancy is danger- 
ous to the peace of Europe, and that if France were once crushed, a war 
between England and Germany would be inevitable. Neither is there 
much room for doubt as to the correctness of this conclusion. It also 
brought clearly before the minds of Frenchmen the value of English 
friendship, because it was the one thing which enabled them to retain 
peace with honor, and the great majority of the French nation does not 
want war. This conclusion is amply justified by her policy in recent 
years. England, being pre-eminently a commercial nation, is also desir- 
ous of avoiding war, if peace can be retained without a sacrifice of honor 
or vital interests. 

The Bismarckian policy of maintaining German leadership by play- 
ing the other nations of Europe off against each other worked very well 
in the hands of its author, who was a past master in playing the rdle 
of “honest broker,” but in less skilful hands it has broken down com- 
pletely. Bismarck seemed to have no difficulty in getting France inter- 
ested in colonial expansion in Africa, where she would almost certainly 
come into collision with England, and no greater difficulty in stimulating 
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Russia’s desire for Asiatic expansion where she would be reasonably sure 
to throw herself athwart the path of British advance. 

But all this is now changed. Germany’s ambition to control the 
course of European affairs by dictation rather than by suggestion has 
driven France and England into each other’s arms. The policy of closa 
friendship with France is now as much a tenet of the Liberal party as 
it ever was of the Conservative party under whose leadership the under- 
standing was reached in 1904. And in France no political party would 
think of suggesting any other policy than one in accord with the spirit 
of that agreement. While this is not due entirely to the part played by 
Germany in Moroccan affairs, it cannot be doubted that the colossal 
diplomatic blunder committed by the Wilhelmstrasse in handling the 
question contributed very materially toward cementing the Anglo-French 
Alliance. 

It is also largely responsible for the formation of the Triple Entente 
between England, France and Russia, the strength of which, though 
vastly greater for defensive than offensive purposes, is by no means 
pleasing to German diplomats and is admittedly a factor in the isolation 
of Germany. The recent attempt of the Wilhelmstrasse to “reverse 
Reval” by encouraging Russia to act in Persia without consulting Eng- 
land has failed completely. The Russian statesmen were far too wily to 
be caught by such a bait. If Germany devises a plan which will be 
successful in straining relations between England and Russia, it will 
be necessary for her to devise a more subtle one than that resulting from 
her recent “opening of the wire to St. Petersburg.” Such work might 
well be considered crude even for an amateur. 

The recent Turkish revolution has served further to increase the 
isolation of Germany. The policy of close friendship with Abdul Hamid 
had for years been assiduously adhered to by the Kaiser, and had re- 
sulted in the dominancy of German influence with the Porte. Some of 
the fruits of this friendship took the form of railway concessions, com- 
mercial privileges, etc. It also had the effect of making Abdul Hamid 
feel free to disregard all advice as to_real internal reforms and made 
him somewhat careless as to what happened in Macedonia and Armenia. 
The backing of Germany was a sufficient guarantee of immunity, so that 
mere pious criticism did not disturb Abdul Hamid in the least. But 
the revolution brought about a decided change as regards German in- 
fluence in Turkish affairs. The deposition of Abdul Hamid and the 
ascendancy of the Young Turks marks the end of German dominancy 
at Constantinople. Germany is associated in the minds of the Young 
Turks with reaction and the old régime; hence her influence is now by 
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no means as great as is that of England or France, which are associated 
in the Turkish mind with constitutionalism. Nor is the loss of Turkish 
friendship a matter of small moment to Germany. German influence 
at the Porte was not merely helpful in securing for Germany an oppor- 
tunity for commercial expansion, but it was rapidly reaching the point 
where the Turkish army would have been an asset of great value to the 
Kaiser. The sentimental objection to making an ally of the “unspeak- 
able Turk” did not weigh heavily at the Wilhelmstrasse so long as it 
gave promise of being a substantial advantage to Germany to have such 
a bed-fellow. For Germany, more than any other great state of to-day, 
is a worshipper of power, and to Germany power means physical force. 
The only direction in which Germany has increased her hold, which 
she still retains, on any outside state, is her neighbor to the south— 
Austria. By backing Austria in her annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in direct violation of the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, which 
had never been abrogated by consent of the signatories thereto, Ger- 
many has put Austria under obligations to her. What recompense has 
been provided for in return for this service has not as yet been made 
known, but that some quid pro quo was stipulated for we may be reason- 
ably sure, for Germany is not in the habit of performing such services 
entirely as a labor of love. Strengthening an already powerful neighbor 
without a pretty definite guarantee of some service in return is a rather 
unusual proceeding even with the most altruistic states, and Germany 
has never aspired to the leadership of this class. It is not at all outside 
the realm of possibilities that there is a rather definite connection between 
the service rendered Austria by Germany and the fact that Austria is 
building Dreadnoughts. The value of Austria as an ally of Germany 
has hitherto been considerably reduced by reason of Austria’s lack of 
naval strength. Until now, Germany’s advice to her to remedy this de- 
fect has not borne fruit. It may be that Austria’s sudden activity in 
navy building did not receive its impetus from Berlin, but is due entirely 
to the somewhat general epidemic for ironclads in preference to freight- 
ers. Yet it is more probable that both causes have combined to produce 
the effect. Be that as it may, the alliance between Germany and Austria 
has been materially strengthened as a result of the Balkan crisis. 
When, however, we consider the German alliance with Italy, we find 
that instead of being strengthened it has been weakened as a result of 
the assistance rendered by Germany to Austria in doing violence to the 
Treaty of Berlin. Neither is this at all surprising when we recall that 
Italy has gained nothing, nor is she likely to gain anything by the 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in defiance of the terms 
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of that treaty. While I am not prepared to say that Italy might have 
taken a different view of the proceeding had she been given territory on 
the western shore of the Adriatic equal in value to that acquired by 
Austria, I have no hesitancy in saying that Italy has an ingrained aver- 
sion to the breaking of treaties, or the forming of coalitions for that 
purpose, unless it brings some substantial benefit to Italy, and there is 
no such benefit discernible in this case. 

If we look outside of Europe for evidence that Germany has strength- 
ened the bond between herself and other nations, we find none. On the 
other hand, we find ample evidence that her diplomatic policy has re- 
sulted in a distrust of her upon the part of the most powerful states. 
Her policy toward Japan in the years immediately succeeding the Chino- 
Japanese War and during the Russo-Japanese War has very naturally 
resulted in a suspicious and semi-hostile feeling upon the part of Japan 
which it will take years to remove. It is certainly not in that direction 
that we need look for anything that would prevent the complete isola- 
tion of Germany. The conviction in the Japanese mind that Germany 
at one time helped rob them of some land is an abiding conviction, nor 
is the offence one that is easily forgiven. Indeed, there are few, if any, 
offences that are harder to forgive or forget than that of having been 
robbed of a “certain piece or parcel of land.” 

Throughout South America the prevailing feeling toward Germany 
is one of mingled fear and hatred. It is shared by the strong as well 
as the weak states, and rests upon the fundamental basis of a desire for 
self-preservation. However much they may admire German industrial 
and commercial progress, they cannot help viewing with alarm the 
Kaiser’s ambitions for colonial expansion. The rapid increase in the 
strength of the German navy is no more innocent or reassuring to the 
minds of South Americans than it is in the minds of Englishmen. It 
would be hard to find a proposition upon which the minds of South 
Americans are more nearly a unit than upon that of a general distrust 
of German aggrandizement. 

While the official relations between the United States and Germany 
are friendly, there appears to be no sufficient reason for concluding that 
the attitude of Germany during or since the Spanish-American War 
has tended to bring either the governments or the two peoples closer. 
together. So long as the United States adheres to the national policy 
which we call the Monroe Doctrine, and there is no question of inter- 
national politics upon which the American people are more nearly a unit 
than in their determination to adhere to that policy, the resentment of 
Germany at what she conceives to be an interference with her legitimate 
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rights of expansion and the distrust of Germany prevalent in official and 
unofficial circles in this country serve to prevent the development of 
cordial relations and to align the United States with those powers op- 
posed to Germany. 

" Upon the whole there has been, partly as a result of successful Eng- 
lish diplomacy and partly as a result of Germany’s own acts, decided 
progress in the movement toward isolating her. The features of Ger- 
man policy which have done most toward bringing about her isolation 
are: her insistence upon being considered the arbiter of Europe; her 
attempt to force France into war over the Moroccan question; the un- 
diplomatic speeches and telegrams of her Kaiser; her manifest leanings 
toward absolutism and emphasis of the importance of physical force; 
her ambitious naval policy, which can in no wise be considered necessary 
for her defence and which has necessitated the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions and the withdrawal of thousands of men from productive 
enterprises merely to provide a reasonable guarantee against German 
aggressions. No matter how strong may be our faith in the efficacy and 
virtue of arbitration, we must recognize the fact that just so long as there 
is one nation willing to insist upon fighting, force must be met by force 
and the instincts of self-defence dictate the necessity of making prepara- 
tion for such a contingency. The responsibility for the financial and 
moral burden of the over-armament of the present and immediate future 
must rest upon those who have necessitated it, not upon those who have 
merely conformed to the necessity. Hence, Germany more than any 
other nation is responsible for the burden which has resulted and will 
result from the diverting of human energies from the beneficient course 
along which nature intended they should move. To the friends of 
peaceful development and progress the most encouraging factor in the 
situation is the fact that the policy which has made Germany the greatest 
menace to the peace of the world has so far discredited her that she is 
the most completely isolated of any of the great powers. 

Edwin Mazey. 





IMITATION AND SUGGESTION IN THE DRAMA 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


THERE is an old saying that it takes two to make a bargain or a quar- 
rel; and, similarly, it takes two groups of people to make a play—those 
whose minds are active behind the footlights, and those 

The Two whose minds are active in the auditorium. We go to the 
Sources of theatre to enjoy ourselves, rather than to enjoy the 
Appeal actors or the author; and though we may be deluded 
into thinking that we are interested mainly by the ideas 

of the dramatist or the imagined emotions of the people on the stage, 
we really derive our chief enjoyment from such ideas and emotions of our 
own as are called into being by the observance of the mimic strife behind 
the footlights. The only thing in iife that is really enjoyable is what 
takes place within ourselves; it is our own experience, of thought or of 
emotion, that constitutes for us the only fixed and memorable reality 
amid the shifting shadows of the years; and the experience of anybody 
else, either actual or imaginary, touches us as true and permanent only 
when it calls forth an answering imagination of our own. Each of us, 
in going to the theatre, carries with him, in his own mind, the real 
stage on which the two hours traffic is to be enacted; and what passes 
behind the footlights is efficient only in so far as it calls into activity that 
immanent potential clash of feelings and ideas within our brain. It is 
the proof of a bad play that it permits us to regard it with no awakening 
of mind; we sit and stare over the footlights with a brain that remains 
blank and unpopulated ; we do not create within our souls that real play 
for which the actual is only the occasion; and since we remain empty of 
imagination, we find it impossible to enjoy ourselves. Our fecling in 
regard to a bad play might be phrased in the familiar sentence—“This 
is all very well; but what is it to me?” The piece leaves us unrespon- 
sive and aloof; we miss that answering and tallying of mind—to use 
Whitman’s word—which is the soul of all experience of worthy art. 
But a good play helps us to enjoy ourselves by making us aware of our- 
selves; it forces us to think and feel. We may think differently from 
the dramatist, or feel emotions quite dissimilar from those of the im- 
agined people of the story; but, at any rate, our minds are consciously 
aroused, and the period of our attendance at the play becomes for us 
a period of real experience. The only thing, then, that counts in theatre- 
going is not what the play can give us, but what we can give the play. 
The enjoyment of the drama is subjective, and the province of the dra- 
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matist is merely to appeal to the subtle sense of life that is latent in 
ourselves. 

There are, in the main, two ways in which this appeal may be made 
effectively. The first is by imitation of what we have already seen 
around us; and the second is by suggestion of what we have already 
experienced within us. We have seen people who were like Hedda 
Gabler; we have been people who were like Hamlet. The drama of facts 
stimulates us like our daily intercourse with the environing world; the 
drama of ideas stimulates us like our mystic midnight hours of solitary 
musing. Of the drama of imitation we demand that it shall remain ap- 
preciably within the limits of our own actual observation; it must deal 
with our own country and our own time, and must remind us of our daily 
inference from the affairs we see busy all about us. The drama of facts 
cannot be transplanted; it cannot be made in France or Germany and 
remade in America; it is localized in place and time, and has no potency 
beyond the bounds of its locality. But the drama of suggestion is un- 
limited in its possibilities of appeal; ideas are without date, and burst 
the bonds of locality and language. Americans may see the ancient 
Greek drama of @dipus King played in modern French by Mounet- 
Sully, and may experience thereby that inner overwhelming sense of the 
sublime which is more real than the recognition of any simulated 
actuality. 

The distinction between the two sources of appeal in drama may be 
made a little more clear by an illustration from the analogous art of 
literature. When Whitman, in his poem on Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, 
writes, “Crowds of men and women attired in the usual costumes!” he 
reminds us of the environment of our daily existence, and may or may 
not call forth within us some recollection of experience. In the latter 
event, his utterance is a failure; in the former, he has succeeded in 
stimulating activity of mind by the process of setting before us a reminis- 
cence of the actual. But when, in the Song of Myself, he writes, “We 
found our own, O my Soul, in the calm and cool of the daybreak,” he 
sets before us no imitation of habituated externality, but in a flash 
reminds us by suggestion of so much, that to recount the full experience 
thereof would necessitate a volume. That second sentence may well 
keep us busy for an evening, alive in recollection of uncounted hours of 
calm wherein the soul has ascended to recognition of its universe; the 
first sentence we may dismiss at once, because it does not make anything 
important happen in our consciousness. 

It must be confessed that the majority of the plays now shown in our 
theatres do not stimulate us to any responsive activity of mind, and 
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therefore do not permit us, in any real sense, to enjoy ourselves. But 
those that, in a measure, do succeed in this prime endeavor of dramatic 
art may readily be grouped into two classes, according as their basis of 
appeal is imitation or suggestion. In the present article we shall re- 
view first certain recent plays that deal directly with the life about us in 
America, and afterward certain plays that are set in other lands and 


rely for their appeal on the general suggestiveness of the ideas inherent 
in them. 


The Melting-Pot,’ by Mr. Israel Zangwill, is designed to illustrate a 
certain visionary idea of the future of America. In the first act this 
idea is given explicit expression in the following lines: 

“The America is God’s Crucible, the great Melting-Pot where 
Melting-Pot” all the races of Europe are melting and re-forming! Here 
you stand, good folk, think I, when I see them at Ellis 

Island, here you stand in your fifty groups, with your fifty 

languages and histories, and your fifty blood hatreds and rivalries. But you won’t 
be long like that, brothers, for these are the fires of God you’ve come to—these are 
the fires of God. A fig for your feuds and vendettas! Germans and Frenchmen, 
Irishmen and Englishmen, Jews and Russians—into the Crucible with you all! 
God is making the American. . . . The real American has not yet arrived. He 


is only in the Crucible, I tell you—he will be the fusion of all races, the coming 
superman. 


This extraordinary idea of the function of America emanates, of 
course, from an author who is himself foreign in nationality and alien in 
race; it is the view of an outsider looking at us from afar. If this be a 
sound statement of how God is at present making the American, then 
God must have altered His plan of operation within very recent years. 
It might be instructive to Mr. Zangwill to look up the ancestry of cer- 
tain representative Americans of the past—for example, Lincoln, Whit- 
man, Washington, Emerson, Franklin, Hawthorne. His retort would be, 
doubtless, that “the real American has not yet arrived”; but it is not 
easy, with a flourish of fervid rhetoric, to blot the name of Lincoln from 
the page of history. Whatever the open arms of Ellis Island may mean 
to the scum and dregs of Europe, whatever of hope they may hold out 
to the down-trodden and despised, the wide, unguarded, ample reach of 
them cannot be viewed with untroubled equanimity by those traditional 
Americans to whom Mr. Zangwill would deny the national name. We 
have much to gain and much to hope from immigration ; but we feel none 
the less that the present pouring in of alien millions is fraught with 


‘The Melting-Pot. Drama in Four Acts. By Israel Zangwill. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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menace to our future. In view of our problem with the negro and our 
peril with the Japanese, it is difficult for us to take a rosy view of the 
indiscriminate commingling of alien races on our soil. It is not through 
Ellis Island that we have found salvation in the past in our hours of 
danger and distress; and Mr. Zangwill’s view that our future progress 
will proceed from Ellis Island would, if we could bring ourselves to ac- 
cept it, appear to us less optimistic than it seems to him. It is, however, 
a sentimental view, without serious foundation in the facts of history. 

In the piece which Mr. Zangwill has written to expound his vision of 
America, all the characters save one are foreigners; and the single excep- 
tion is negligible, because he is merely a caricatured type of the pleasure- 
seeking idle rich. The other characters have come here because of what 
America can give them, and not because of what they can give America. 
They speak in heterogeneous dialects, Yiddish, Irish, German, French, 
and Russian; and the auditor is left to infer that the future language 
of America must still be stewing in the Melting-Pot and will ultimately 
steam forth anything but English. The hero is a Russian Jew, the 
heroine a Russian Christian. The first time that they are left alone to- 
gether they drift into each other’s arms and become conscious of a desire 
to get married. In accordance with Mr. Zangwill’s theory of the benefits 
to be derived from a commingling of the races, the hero forsakes his Jew- 
ish family for his Christian fiancée ; but when he discovers that it was her 
father who superintended the massacre at Kishineff, where his own family 
was slaughtered, he forgets all about Mr. Zangwill’s theory, and discards 
his fiancée with the remark that there is a river of blood between them. 
In the last act the theory reasserts itselfi—or can it be that the young 
people really love each other?—and God’s fires roaring round the Cru- 
cible lick up the river of shed blood. 

This sentimental story is loosely constructed, and is set forth not in 
action but in talk. There is no dramatic incident, but an endless deal 
of hollow declamation. Even the author seems to have felt the need of 
some relief from the windy suspiration of forced breath; and he has 
therefore sprinkled the dialogue with puns which can be characterized by 
no other adjective than Zangwillainous. But the lack of humor that per- 
vades the effort as a whole finds supreme expression at a moment when 
the Irish servant-girl crawls under a table in search of a false nose that 
she has dropped, and a facetious looker-on remarks, “Well, follow your 
nose—and you'll find it. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 


When a play that satisfies the canons of dramatic criticism fails ut- 
terly to interest the public, the reason may usually be looked for in a basic 
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lack of sympathy between the attitudes taken toward its subject-matter 
by the author and the audience. An American Widow, by Mr. Kellet 
Chambers, must easily have satisfied the critically 
: minded. It was a dainty and brilliant work of art, neat 

“An American . . : a li ie 
Widow” in construction, clever in characterization, and witty in 
dialogue; but it failed to please the many, because it 
toyed mirthfully with. matters which, in their 
own lives, they had been accustomed to consider seriously. The theme 
was the same as that of Za Paserelle and many another successful 
Parisian comedy. A young American woman, who has been left a rich 
widow by the death of an elderly husband, desires to marry an English 
lord, but discovers that, by a clause in her late husband’s will, she will 
be deprived of her fortune if her second husband should be a foreigner. 
Therefore she contracts a second marriage with an American she does 
not know, with the agreement that he shall leave her at the church-door 
and let her get a divorce on the ground of desertion, so that, without 
sacrificing her fortune, she may subsequently marry her English lord. 
Of course she ultimately falls in love with the party to the mock-mar- 
riage, and, throwing over her foreign lover, becomes in reality the wife 
of the man that she has married. In handling this theme, the author 
dallied daintily with insincerities, and developed a comedy which, to the 
detached mind, was a delightful bit of make-believe. But the ordinary 
American audience found itself unable to take interest in the doings of 
a heroine who made a joke of marriage. If the action had been set in 
France and the characters had been Parisians, the audience might have 
been equal to the effort of imagination necessary to the enjoyment of the 
story as a bit of merriment. But the American setting must have made 
it seem unreal to a public habituated, in its daily living, to a different 
mood. The ordinary audience rejected it as a drama of imitation, and 
therefore could not enjoy it as a drama of suggestion. 


This same principle probably accounts likewise for the failure of 
The Intruder, by Mr. Thompson Buchanan, which also was a good play 
from the standpoint of critical detachment. The theme 
of the piece was that the divorces of the fathers are 
“The Intruder” visited upon the children. The author imagined an in- 
tricate entanglement of relation between the children 
and step-children of two parents who, having been di- 
vorced, had each married a second time; and treated the complication as 
a target for satirical attack. The plot was worked out humorously, with 
many human touches here and there; the characters—especially the 
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women—were very truly drawn; and the dialogue was brightly written. 
Considered merely as a work of art, The Intruder showed a very decided 
advance over the same author’s former comedy, A Woman’s Way, which 
has run successfully for nearly a year. But the present piece failed, be- 
cause the audience apparently expected the action to take a pathetic, or 
at least a serious, turn. Divorce is a joke to the general public only 
when it occurs in what is called “high life” and is laughed about in the 
evening papers. When it occurs among our friends, we take it seriously ; 
and the public, that likes to make friends with the characters behind 


the footlights, was alienated by the sharpness of Mr. Buchanan’s clever 
satire. 


From the standpoint of the average American audience, The Fortune 
Hunter, by Mr. Winchell Smith, is a much more satisfying entertain- 

ment than either of the foregoing. It is rich in the 
“whe Derume Pee of sympathy ; and, both by imitation of familiar 
Hunter” acts and by suggestion of amiable motives, it stimu- 

lates the mind of the spectator to pleasurable self-en- 

joyment. The hero is a likable young man who is 
always down in his luck and is never able to earn his living. A chum of 
his, who is energetic, practical, and successful in business, concocts a . 
scheme by which, lending the hero the necessary money, he arranges 
for him to settle down in a small country town with the deliberate pur- 
pose of making an impression on the natives and ultimately marrying 
the richest heiress of the neighborhood. Arrived in the country town, the 
hero meets a lovable old druggist who has let. his business crumble to 
pieces because he has been preoccupied with planning many unremun- 
erative scientific inventions. The hero works for nothing in his drug- 
store, and becomes so interested in the work that he soon builds up a 
flourishing trade. The richest heiress of the neighborhood casts herself 
into his arms; but he renounces the victory he has won, because he has 
learned to love the simple daughter of the druggist, and has also learned 
to love the work which, though at first only a means, has become for him 
an end. 

This agreeable story is simply and easily narrated; the characters 
are humorous and human; and the dialogue is brightly and naturally 
written. But the remarkable merit of the work lies rather in its whole- 
someness of tone. Everything that happens to the hero happens also in 
the minds of the auditors. They feel as he feels, and follow his fortunes 
as if they were their own. And it is no mean achievement for an author 
thus to make the audience a party to his play. It is the secret of charm. 
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The Fourth Estate, by Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson and Miss Harriet 
Ford, is one of the most interesting plays that have been disclosed thus 
far this season. Wheeler Brand is a young newspaper 
man who believes unflinchingly that the press should 
tell the truth to the public. Because of a story in which 
he has exposed certain corrupt practices of Judge Bar- 
telmy, a public man who has always been held in good 
repute, he is discharged by the managing editor; but the new owner of 
the paper likes his spirit, reinstates him on the staff, removes the man- 
aging editor, and appoints Brand in his place. This new owner, Michael 
Nolan, is a rough diamond who has come out of the West, with plenty 
of money and a natural sincere desire to be honest. With him as a 
backer, Brand continues his fight against corruption. In spite of the 
fact that he is in love with the daughter of Judge Bartelmy, Brand lures 
the judge into a trap, by pretending to accept from him a bribe of ten 
thousand dollars, tendered in the office of the newspaper, while reporters 
take down the conversation over a telephone arranged to catch it, and 
an artfully contrived camera photographs the judge in the act of pay- 
ing over the money. The judge’s daughter pleads in vain with Brand 
to suppress the resultant story; he forsakes his love for the good 
of the common cause. But Nolan’s family have been infected with 
the temptation to climb in metropolitan society, and have been assisted 
in this endeavor by the judge; and now at the crucial moment Nolan 
turns against the hero and orders him to remove the incriminating 
story from the forms. Brand has already lost his love and his faith in 
pursuance of the cause of truth, and he refuses to sacrifice his self- 
respect. He inserts in the paper a short notice of his own suicide, locks 
up the forms with the forbidden story of the judge’s crime, sends 
the paper to press, and, retiring to his private office, blows out his 
brains. 

This powerful story is in the main powerfully told. Except for some 
unfortunate passages of attempted comic relief, the plot proceeds swiftly 
and straightforwardly. The hero is perhaps too uncompromising in his 
attitude; and if he were more strongly tempted here and there to waver 
from his predetermined course, the piece would gain in suspense and in 
the element cf struggle. The heroine is somewhat unreal; but the news- 
paper characters are all truthfully drawn, and the dialogue is a very in- 
teresting compound of the slang of the press-room. The piece engages 
the sympathy of the audience by its evident sincerity, and deserves the 
success that it has earned. 


“The Fourth 
Estate” 
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An excellent farcical idea is developed in Inconstant George, a piece 
which has been adapted by Miss Gladys Unger from the French of MM. 
R. De Flers and A. De Caillavet. This idea is suggested 

Niiiiaaiiiads in the title of the original—L’ Ane de Buridan. Buri- 
George” dan’s ass, when placed between a bale of hay and a 
bucket of water, was unable to make up his mind as 

to whether he was more hungry than thirsty or more 

thirsty than hungry, and therefore stood immovable between them till he 
died. George Bullin, in the present farce, suffers likewise from anzmia 
of the will. He falls in love with nearly every woman at first sight, and 
can never confine his attentions to any one, because he is always unable 
to arrive at a decision as to which of the surrounding charmers he pre- 
fers. This failing entangles him in numerous amusing complications, 
from which he is extricated at last by a young and unsophisticated girl, 
who insists so firmly on owning him exclusively that he succumbs finally 
to her and her alone. The piece is machine-made; but the machine is a 
good one and revolves with no unnecessary creakings. There are several 
good sketches of character, many pleasant devices of stage-craft, and a 


good deal of witty dialogue in the general composition. It is a well- 
made, merry play. 


In The Noble Spaniard, that facile writer, Mr. W. Somerset Maug- 
ham, once more evinces his talent for vivacious entertainment. The 
scene is set in Boulogne half a century ago. An impet- 
uous young Spanish duke falls violently in love with a 
“The Noble . . ae ‘ 
Seeniend? young English widow, and walks uninvited into her 
house to introduce himself to her. Deeming it proper to 
shield herself from his advances, she speaks of her 
husband as if he were alive; and immediately the duke decides to kill the 
husband in a duel. Thereafter he successively challenges every man 
about the place, under the impression that each in turn is the husband 
marked for slaughter. But of course there is no bloodshed; and in the 
end the Spaniard’s ardor is rewarded by his lady’s love. 
Mr. Maugham’s entertainment is conceived in a spirit of pleasant 
playfulness; and the mid-Victorian costumes of the characters give the 
piece the needed aloofness from actuality. It is skilfully planned and 


cleverly written, and deserves to be remembered as a deft and dashing 
trifle. 


There is a curious fitness in the fact that most of the European 
* plays that set forth the theme of revolution look very much as if a bomb 
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had been hurled at them. On the Eve, a drama of the incipient revo- 
lution in Russia, adapted from the German of Dr. Leopold Kampf by 
Miss Martha Morton, is a scattered mass of fragments. 
The authors have attempted to include too many phases 
“On the Eve” of the political situation; there is no selection of ma- 
terial, and as a consequence there is no coherent plot. 
The piece is a chaotic jumble of episodes which ex- 
hibits no orderly progression. Many of the moments are effective and in- 
tense, and the final situation gives the pleasing thrill of melodrama; but 
the fabric as a whole is no more like a play than the scattered fragments 
of the Parthenon are like a Doric temple. 


The Passing of the Third Floor Back, by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, is 
not, in any technical sense, a play; but it is a parable that is sweetly in- 
tentioned and sincerely written; and as presented by 

“The Passing the finest of living English actors and a very capable 
of the Third supporting company, it awakens in the mind of the 
Floor Back” spectator an experience which is beautiful and salutary. 
It is planned in a prologue, an intermediary act of 

drama, and an epilogue—all three of which are set in a single sitting- 
room of a boarding-house in Bloomsbury. The prologue discloses eleven 
people who are making themselves and each other unhappy by allowing 
free rein to their meanest and most despicable traits. A Passer-by of 
very gentle nature comes to live in the boarding-house. He is the Spirit 
of Love incarnate; and, in the middle act, he woos each of the boarders 
in turn to realize his better self. As a result, the original eleven are 
shown in the epilogue to be living pleasantly together in an atmosphere 
of amity and mutual he!yfulness; and the Stranger, who has shed sweet- 
ness and light among them, passes away as quietly as he appeared. The 
piece is a series of dialogues processionally arranged ; and it is not, in the 
structural sense, a play, because the author makes no effort to weave the 
different dialogues into a pattern. The Passer-by talks at length to one 
of the boarders, who then leaves the room and gives place to another. 
The second boarder is in turn engaged in conversation, and is subse- 
quently supplanted by a third; and so on, throughout the parable. The 
spiritual regeneration of each character is merely summarized; and the 
audience is asked to accept it by convention. But the different charac- 
ters are very clearly sketched ; and the spectator is made to feel that the 
moral change in any one of them might have been made the material for 
a full-length drama, if the author had chosen to work it out in the usual 
detail. There is, to be sure, a certain monotony in the procession of 
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summarized experiences that Mr. Jerome has chosen to set forth. In 
actual life, a moral regeneration may be motivated in any of a multitude 
of ways ; but of these the author uses only one. The Passer-by pursues the 
same method with all his interlocutors—the method, namely, of seeking 
out their submerged good qualities, holding these clearly up before them, 
and thereby shaming them into living up to the best that isin them. In 
character the mysterious Stranger is himself a little monotonous: he is 
always sweet and gentle, and never becomes (as might be expected) 
either indignant or stern. The dialogue is simply and naturally written, 
and is made impressively real at many moments by a humanizing glow 
of humor. The work as a whole stands outside of the usual canons of 
dramatic criticism ; it must be judged,therefore, merely by its effect; and 
there can be no question that it suggests many beautiful ideas and emo- 
tions to the mind of the spectator, and thereby stimulates him to a self- 
enjoyment that is salutary. 

Students of the difficult art of stage-direction will be interested by a 
device that is employed in the presentation of this piece. It is neces- 
sary, for reasons of reality, that in each of the dialogues the Passer-by 
and his interlocutor should be seated at their ease. It is also necessary, 
for reasons of effectiveness in presentation, that the faces of both parties 
to the conversation should be kept clearly visible to the audience. In 
actual life the two people would most naturally sit before a fire; but if 
a fireplace should be set in either the right or the left wall of the stage 
and two actors should be seated in front of it, the face of one of them 
would be obscured from the audience. The producer therefore adopted 
the expedient of imagining a fire-place in the fourth wall of the room— 
the wall that is supposed to stretch across the stage at the line of the 
footlights. A red-glow from the central lamps of the string of foot- 
lights was cast up over a brass railing such as usually bounds a hearth; 
and behind this, far forward in the direct centre of the stage, two chairs 
were drawn up for the use of the actors. The right wall showed a window 
opening on the street, the rear wall a door opening on an entrance hall, 
and the left wall a door opening on a room adjacent; and in none of these 
could the fireplace have been logically set. The unusual device of stage- 
direction, therefore, contributed to the verisimilitude of the set as well as 
to the convenience of the action. The experiment was successful for the 
purposes of the present piece; it did not seem to disrupt the attention 
of the audience; and the question, therefore, is suggested whether it 
might not, in many other plays, be advantageous to make imaginary use 
of the invisible fourth wall. 

Clayton Hamilton, 





LA POUPEE 
Souvenirs in Pastel 
BY F. P. DELGADO 


La Poupée is not her real name, else she were only a Dresden china 
doll or one of those mechanical creations of wax and lace moving her 
head and arms with automatic precision from the stage of some thédtre 
de marionettes in the Luxembourg Gardens or elsewhere. La Poupée 
needs no wire strings to move her arms, no ventriloquist to give her 
speech. 

That I discovered her in Paris, in the heart of the Latin Quarter 
and in a certain pension de famille was only an accident. I might have 
found her anywhere, for some women’s hearts are made of sawdust in 
every land, and dolls are ever wont to bear a woman’s graces. I often 
like to think of her as fashioned in some Eastern toyshop and then 
coming West, to Paris, where dolls are fair and women fairer. 

Her real name lies hidden in the old official register in the pension 
where she lives, where I live, where Balzac once lived—so they say. Take 
it down from behind the old French clock on the mantel of the salon. 
Many names are scrawled upon its well-turned pages. Hers is written 
in a fine and nervous hand, so characteristic of her. The entry is short 
and reads as follows: Darinka Beogradatz, student in medicine, age nine- 
teen, Belgrade, Servia. The details are only for the benefit of the police, 
the result of a system of espionnage. The real meaning of it is known 
alone to her and me. And its significance is of no great portent, of no 
great weight. Like a doll, she loves play more than work. Although she 
bravely pretends to like her future profession, it is only a half-hearted 
bit of bravura, because she shudders at the sight of suffering and at the 
thought of pain. Somewhere, in Servia, her father is barely making a 
living as a professor. A faint haze dims her eyes when she speaks of him 
and the little motherless sisters whom she must help to support some 
day. That is the cause of her domicile in Paris, the reason of her future 
vocation. Yet with a heart brave in anticipation of the future, she at- 
tends her lectures and demonstrations at the Fcole de Médecine—not 
diligently, it is true, because she loves play more than study. She would 
like life to be one long holiday, one of her own smiles transformed into 
a deathless summer’s day. Such a smile and such a day! 

Tall and blonde, she is of the German type rather than the Slav. Her 
hair is simply knotted together without any pretext of adornment. Her 
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eyes are violet and are full of fire. But the saving grace about her is 
her mouth and chin. And then her hands! They are small, exquisitely 
shaped and made to caress. I can feel them even now! 

* * * * * * * 

After the manner of her unquiet sex, La Poupée has told me her 
secret. She is in love or thinks she is, with the little Servian of the 
closely cropped hair who comes to the pension occasionally to visit the 
Servian colony there. In the Latin Quarter, the line that divides real 
love from that uncertain condition of heart and mind that is not sure, 
is extremely variable. The object of this unsettled affection plays di- 
vinely. When he is at the piano, we in the room forget for the moment 
that there is such a place as Paris, France, the world—even that an 
erstwhile Eastern doll is sitting breathless, watching him with eyes that 
glisten, with hands that tremble, as the piano responds to the music in 
his soul. When he is not playing some wild Hungarian rhapsody 
or some dreamy Italian fugue, he is less interesting. -One should see him 
at the piano, always. And La Poupée loves him! Or is it only his 
music ? 

Notwithstanding a situation that would seem quite obvious to a 
casual spectator, I have made love to La Poupée since my arrival in the 
pension. It has been carried on largely upon little slips of paper, backs 
of envelopes and margins of theatre programmes. It has been conducted 
further, half in French, half in English, partly in jest, partly in earnest. 
It is the plaisir d’amour without its chagrins and without its pain—here 
a flower, there a pressure of the hand, a smile, a tone of the voice, a 
glance of the eye and a quiver of the lip. It is the business of love in 
idleness to be constrained. 

Yet the old piano in the salon, quite lost in the silence of a wistful 
dream, seems ever to exhale the echoes of some haunting air. And La 
Poupée, at dusk, will sit and listen, and I wonder if it is in memory of 
the player or the appeal of the song unsung that lurks imprisoned in the 
ivory keys. If I ask her, she will say that it is only waiting for the one 
who will give it speech. Thus I learn the truth. But the shadows 
deepen and La Poupée, who despite the song is still a doll at heart, 
whispers : 

“Yes, I love him, but perhaps I shall love you more in time. You 
must love me, none but me, and then—some day—perhaps - 

What a comedy! 

But the piano serves a careless master, for this Servian with his 
weak and watery eyes, his hair en brosse, disregards her, is quite un- 
mindful of her worship. He sometimes enters the room when she is 
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present and ignores her. And still she loves him! Or is it only his 
music? Occasionally, however, she rebels. Even dolls have feelings! 
When she hears in advance that he is coming to spend an evening at the 
pension, she demands that I take her out, anywhere in order to be spared 
his conduct. Love cannot preclude pride. 

So I take her to one of the open-air cafés, or sometimes we walk 
along the banks of the Seine, in the moonlight. She loves the waters, the 
reflection of the lights and that mystical symphony of sounds that ever 
arises from the streets of Paris. Strolling idly along the great stone 
quays, she tells me her secrets and her troubles. The latter are not 
very portentous, and I dispel them as easily as the dead leaves flee be- 
fore the winds of the North. It is so easy to make her happy and to 
make her smile! When the moon slips behind a cloud, I take advantage 
of the darkness to whisper something in her ear. 

“Taisez-vous!” she cries with a laugh, and her warm little hand stops 
my mouth. But if her lips say taisez-vous, her eyes whisper encore. 
And sometimes, too, she forgets that her hands lie close in mine. 

La Poupée’s life in the pension is not altogether happy. Her own 
compatriots seem to delight in amusing themselves at her expense, and 
in ignoring her simple requests. Is it because she is young and innocent, 
or is it because they love flowers of more exotic perfume than those that 
humbly blossom on their native soil? Their conduct frequently causes 
the tears to rise to her eyes, and she seeks forgetfulness in the solitude 
of her room. Often, however, her glance meets mine and through her 
tears she smiles. There is a rainbow in her eyes. 

“Tf I weep,” she once told me, “it is only because it is to-day. If I 
smile, it is in reason of to-morrow.” 

What toy-shop in the world ever made a doll capable of such a speech? 

So I sometimes think that my love for La Poupée attains the flower 
of its life from sympathetic soil. And also, sometimes, I wonder why I, 
too, cannot sit there before the old piano in the salon, and let my fingers 
idly wander over the ivory keys—to thrill or sob with a melody she loves 
to hear. 

* . ~ ~ * * * 

It is very late at night and the flames leap merrily in my grate, for it 
is cold without. I have just come from the theatre. I slip unconsciously 
into my smoking-jacket, for my mind is still occupied with the play I have 
witnessed. I draw the easy chair up to the grate and lower the light in 
the room. I light a cigarette and take down a favorite book, but I do not 
read. It is pleasanter to muse upon the pictures in the fire, especially 
when the wind is blowing hard and the shutters are creaking on the 
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hinges. Suddenly I hear the fall of a light footstep outside my door and 
there is a little knock. I wonder who it can be at this hour. 

“Entrez!” I exclaim, turning curiously in my chair. 

The door opens softly, there is the faint rustle of a woman’s gown, 
and La Poupée slips into the room and stands before me. She sees the 
look of astonishment on my face, and follows my glance as it rests upon 
the clock over the mantle. 


“I could not sleep. It is the wind and I am frightened. I want to be 
amused !” 

I cannot help smiling. It is always amusez-moi. That is the first 
and perhaps the last principle of her creed. She interprets the smile as an 
acquiescence to her desire, and promptly settles herself on the arm of 
my big chair. 

“Your pictures!” 

When La Poupée makes a request it is in the nature of a command 
that brooks of no refusal, so I hasten to comply. She has seen them 
many times before, but what of that! So I put away my book, get down 
the album, and together we travel once more the route of my grand tour 
—over the long white roads stretching from Pozzuoli in the south to the 
wind-swept coasts of Flanders in the north. She knows the photographs 
by this time quite as well as I do, and as each one catches her eye, she 
tries to forestall me in defining it. 

“Ah, the sea!” she exclaims, regarding a marine view. “It is ter- 
rible! I shall never cross it.” 

Just then a fiercer blast strikes the shutters and she trembles. 

“Tt is good to be on shore, to-night, here,” she whispers. 

There is a lull without and she breathes easier. Then we come to 
Italian scenes and to soft Italian skies, which I liken to her eyes. She 
glances instinctively at the mirror over the mantle, and her eyes sparkle. 
Within their depths lurk no storms. They remind me of the waters of 
the Lido. So I speak of Venice. I show her pictures of the Grand 
Canal and of gondolas. I tell her of the music and of the witchery of the 
moon-lit waters. Then Rome. She recognizes the Villa Borghese, and 
she clasps her hands and laughs when I tell her that I shall buy it for 
her some day. 

“Ts that really true?” 

“True? Of course it is true! I shall give you everything!” 

“And what shall I do with them all?” 

“Keep them for me—always!” 

There is a slight pause. The album half slips from her lap and che 
leans more heavily on my shoulder. She is sleepy and her head falls 
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wearily. Strands of her hair kiss my cheek and I look at the fire through 
a golden haze. 

“Talk to me,” she whispers. “Tell me stories.” 

Believing, incorrectly perhaps, that to a doll the world is never real, 
I tell her tales from toyland, weave her fancies of that mystic pays de 
cocagne where things are to be had simply for the asking and where one 
is asking always. 

Then, after awhile, she suddenly stirs and rubs her eyes. She is 
silent for an instant, as if she fain would have it as it happened—in 
the wonder of that long ago. Then she arises, and I accompany her to 
the door. On the threshold she turns and hesitates, for the embers still 
are red. 

“Fairy-tales, only fairy-tales! But this, this is real!” and she nods 
at me, at the fire, and her glance sweeps the room. There is almost a sob 
in her voice, and I step forward eagerly, but she quickly bids me good-by 
with her eyes and is gone. For a moment I stand there and listen. Then 
all is still. Even the winds without seem to have hushed their plain- 
tive cries. Closing my door, I turn to the clock. It is three in the 
morning. She is divinely innocent—this Mademoiselle Poupée. 

* * * * * a * 

There are many people in the pension, and they come and go quietly 
without leaving any hint of their respective vocations. But there is an 
Englishman who claims to be versed in astrological lore, a man with a 
fine mind, yet one idles it away in dreams. One evening, at dinner, he 
was telling us how the night before he had entered the astral plane and, 
thus unseen by all, wandered about the pension. La Poupée is timid and 
affirms she will not pass his room at night to ascend to her own, which 
is on the floor above. 

“T have great fear of him!” she declares. 

So when it is time for her to retire, I escort her to the door of her 
room as a sort of bodyguard against the perils of the unseen. We go 
softly up the dark stairs together. Opposite the Astrologer’s door, she 
trembles a little and her hand closes firmer on my arm. The danger 
past and the floor above attained, her courage rapidly returns and she 
stands a moment at her door. Like a child, she wishes me to admire 
her new gown. She gathers the Jong skirt in her hand and promenades 
up and down the long hall before me. 

“Look !” she declares, letting the long train trail out behind her and 
glancing over her shoulder at it. 

“Tt is the correct style, is it not?” 
“Yes, it is the correct style, Mademoiselle.” 
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“And it is becoming ?” 

“Ca vous va joliment bien,” I reply in French. 

The color reddens in her cheeks and quite competes with the attrac- 
tiveness of her gown. Then she unlocks the door of her room and holds 
out her hand prettily to say good-night. I take it and draw her close to 
me. 

“No, not that,” she declares, holding back. “See, you may kiss my 
hand, that is very chic.” 

Standing there in the doorway, with her head thrown back, one hand 
holding the folds of her skirt gracefully about her and the other out- 
stretched, she is almost irresistible. At any other time I should not have 
hesitated. But to be commanded because it was very chic! I gracefully 
decline. Her eyes flash for a moment. No doubt her sense of comedy 
demanded that I should thus play polite homage to the situation which 
the graceful pose, the new gown, so consciously imposed. 

Suddenly there is a noise from below. 

“The Astrologer!” I exclaim. 

La Poupée trembles, her haughtiness melts rapidly and I take her in 
my arms. Behold! I have kissed La Poupée! The dénouement of the 
comedy was other than she thought. With a little cry she escapes me, and 
the door closes behind her like the effect of a quick curtain. And in 
descending the stairs a moment later, I stumble over the house-cat, 
which unconsciously had played her réle well. And in my dreams that 
night I listen to a door that creaks and opens, and all the length of the 
stairs seems to echo with the swish of a train that sweeps and rustles. 
When the gargon enters in the morning, I find a little note from La 
Poupée on my breakfast tray which reads as follows: 

“Monsieur—What you have done this evening has caused me great dis- 
tress. I am so sad and so unhappy that I cannot sleep. Midnight has 
already struck. I am afraid that you are only amusing yourself at my 
expense. Do not do that, I pray of you. Be good to me, be my friend, be 
my brother and—destroy this note.” 

Was it only a dream or did I really hear the froufrouw of that train, 
up there in the room above? 

* * * * * * * 

It is All Souls’ Day and the world of Paris, in sombre attire, is 
streaming and toiling up the hill that leads to the cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise. There is only one way from the Place Voltaire and that is 
along the Rue de la Roquette. All along the route are flower shops. Vio- 
lets seem to predominate and their perfume scents the air. Flower-sellers 
hold out great bunches of them and importune you to buy. But La 
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Poupée passes on and heeds them not. The purple violets lie close 
to the red of her little coat. I watch her as she picks her way deftly and 
daintily among the crowd. There is a dash of red in her cheeks, and 
the violet eyes match the color of their sisters, there, lower down against 
her breast. The soul of the world that lives is about to visit the soul 
of the world that sleeps. Will the latter hear and heed? Does it really 
sleep so sound? 

“Hasten !” she often declares, looking back and smiling at me, for I 
let her lead the way. Besides, the narrow sidewalk is so crowded that 
it is difficult to walk abreast. 

At the entrance to the cemetery, we take the path to the left, lead- 
ing up to the chapel. We pass the grave of Alfred de Musset with its 
willow, and further on the carved angel crowning the bust of Paul 
Baudry attracts our attention by its beauty. Near it a solitary column, 
simple and majestic, rises in silent memory to the dead who sleep in lands 
other than the patrie. 

La Poupée hesitates a moment. Then taking some violets from her 
bunch, she reverently places them at its base, among the other flowers. 
This act of homage done, we wander idly on and soon we are beyond the 
crowds, amidst shaded alleys. La Poupée smiles and shakes her head as 
I tell her things my heart compels me to utter. I speak to her of my 
own land. 

“Ah, it is indeed far away, this country of yours across the seas! 
You will forget me there.” 

“Forget you, Mademoiselle! Friendship is not measured by distance 
and the flight of time.” 

“You say that to-day. But to-morrow and all the other to-morrows 
when you are there and I am here?” 

“But I shall think of you just the same, perhaps some day return.” 

“Yes, but thoughts grow weary seeking to wing their way from shore 
to shore.” 

She looks at me and for the moment her face is very serious. Then 
slowly and in silence we continue on, past drooping willows and silent 
stones, until we reach the tomb of Balzac. The marble bust looking 
down from the column is sadly neglected. Is it possible that there re- 
main no descendants of that comédie humaine? 

Again La Poupée takes violets from her breast. They are enough. 
What need of other flowers now? Then in sight of that great student of 
the heart of man, she turns towards me, hesitates and smiles. Taking 
one great violet from the rest, she comes close and resting one hand on 
my shoulder, with the other she inserts the flower in the lapel of my 
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coat. She does not withdraw her hand. The violet eyes are still smiling, 
wondrously so, and close—very close to mine. 

“Monsieur, what would you say if I were to tell you now, at this mo- 
ment, that I love you?” 

Hastily I look into her eyes and seek to find there the purport of 
this query. They are smiling—always smiling. From them my glance 
wanders and rests upon the great trees and then beyond them. Dusk has 
fallen, and in the distance, Paris is beginning to glow in a myriad of 


fairy lights. I try to collect my thoughts. If one were really in love, 
how easy that would be! 


“What would you say, Monsieur?” 


I glance at her again. Her eyes falter now. Behind the smile there 
seems to lurk a tear. 


“Mademoiselle, you must really tell me first. Then I will give you 
my answer.” 

La Poupée is very modest. She has a strict regard for les con- 
venances. It would never do for her to have expressed such a condition 
without reserving a loophole through which she might escape did oc- 
casion demand. That is why she framed her query in the subjunctive 
mood. So she did not reply, and as it is somewhat late we hasten on 
our way. Thus what might have been a vital issue resolved itself into a 
question of mere grammar. 

. . ~ . . : # 

In the Rue Rollin, as in other places, the course of true love does not 
always run smoothly. Last night we quarrelled—La Poupée and I. It 
has grown out of a number of little misunderstandings. Perhaps it is 
temperamental. The West and the Orient do not always understand each 
other. 

Yesterday, merely out of politeness, I took Mademoiselle V., one of 
La Poupée’s compatriots, to visit the Are de Triomphe. Climbing the 
dark, narrow stairs leading to the top, suddenly the panorama of Paris 
burst upon us. To the west, lay the quiet green of the Bois, while to the 
east, the Avenue des Champs Elysées stretched its way to the Place de la 
Concorde. 

Mademoiselle V., quite unmindful of the danger, persisted in stand- 
ing near the edge and looking down upon the little creeping figures 
which crawled through the radiating avenues below. So I put my arm 
around her to prevent her falling. Besides, she is quite attractive. What 
would you? 

Of course she went home and told La Poupée that I had been making 
love to her, up there in the sky with only the birds to spy upon us. So, 
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last night, La Poupée spoke her mind. It was a very bad half an hour 
while it lasted. She cried, became angry and accused me of unfaithful- 
ness. When I reproached her with her previous desire that I should only 
love her and that she should be free to bestow her affections when and 
where she wished, I only made matters worse. 

“To a young girl, everything is permitted ; but to a man, no!” 

That is the burden of her philosophy. 

“You are only a coquette, Mademoiselle,” I calmly reply. 

The violet eyes flash through their tears. 

“T love after my own manner, but I love always!” 

I am sorry for La Poupée. I kiss away the tears and she forgives. But 


in our hearts we know that it is the beginning of the end. 
* * * * * * * 


To-morrow morning, early, I am to leave Paris for Germany. It is 
late in the evening and I am alone in the salle a manger, studying time- 
tables and guides. Voices and laughter reach me faintly through the 
closed door which leads into the salon. I try to read, but the letters seem 
blurred, and my thoughts are wandering. It is very hard to say farewell 
to a place where you have lived many months. There is no spot however 
small and insignificant that does not become dear through association 


and contact. And this pension de famille is neither one nor the other. 

I have said good-by to my friends—to all, except La Poupée. She 
has tried to avoid me. We have not been the same friends of late. 

At last the voices cease in the salon. One by one they are leaving. 
Will La Poupée go also, without a word? Suddenly there is a slight 
movement at the door, and she stands there. I arise and look at her 
curiously. For a moment neither of us speaks. 

“You are going to-morrow, Monsieur?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“T have never met a man like you before!” It is said reproachfully. 

“No, Mademoiselle? Shall we not part friends?” I reply. 

“Friends! After all you have done?” 

There is a pause as though the enormity of my offences quite pre- 
cluded me from any further participation in her thoughts, among her 
good graces. Then in a tone of condescension she adds: 

“Yes, I forgive you—good-by !” 

She does not offer her hand, and in a moment she is gone. I stand 
silent for a few minutes. There is a sound in the hall again. This time 
she is smiling. 

“And you will write to me, Monsieur? Cartes postales for my collec- 
tion? You wont forget?” 
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The insouciance of the situation, the imagined dropping of the mask, 
strikes me so forcibly that I say nothing and only nod my head. Then 
she hesitates, leans forward a little, speaks low. 

“Will you tell me the truth, Monsieur? Is it true, really true that 
you loved me in those days when we were such good friends—you and 
1?” 

She stands there with one hand holding the knob of the door. I have 
never seen her so attractive before. 

“Mademoiselle, love’s flowers sometimes blossom on barren and rocky 
soil, where one perhaps would least expect it. But there must be some 
help, some encouragement from without. Deny them the sun and they 
hang their heads and die.” 

The smile fades from her face, and the lips twitch a little as she 
whispers : 

“Yes, I think I understand now. I didn’t then.—Bon soir, Mon- 
sieur !” 

She is gone and the room is very still, After all, she is not a real 
doll, this Mademoiselle Poupée! 

* * * * * * = 

Many months have gone their way since I said good-by to La Poupée, 
in the doorway of that salle a manger in the Rue Rollin. In that coun- 
try across the Rhine where life was set in a less sustained key than 
that of Paris, she often came into my thoughts, and even now I some- 
times love to recall her amid the fleeting fancies of those departed days. 
From Germany, I occasionally wrote her and sent her those post cards of 
which she is so fond, and which were her last request. She too wrote me 
once or twice, and then after a long interval, a card arrived written 
evidently in great haste which brought our correspondence to an end. 
I recall one paragraph. 

“I wish to thank you for all your good thoughts, but I do not like 
it when I am written in the tone which you have employed in your let- 
ters. Moreover, I am leaving to-morrow for my home in Servia. Do 
not be sad and be of good courage !” 

The tone of my letters! What have I said? 

La Poupée! I sometimes wonder if in truth she is only a doll, or if 
she has a heart that only needs awakening by the touch of some magic 
wand. And she has told me not to be sad and to be of good courage. 
There are no great regrets. How could there be in an episode so unreal ? 
She must realize that now. Perhaps with the singular pity, the cruelty 
of the transition, this stepping aside from a world of tinsel and fine 
feathers into the great realities, as she must have done by this time, there 
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has come to her the realization of her larger sphere, the responsibility 
that she owes herself. And if the East fashioned her in mystery and sent 
her forth clad in the clinging garments of an enigma, the West with its 
opportunism, its sense of finality, has I trust torn aside the veil and sent 
her back, a woman. Howsoever that may be, I still think of her, and 
from time to time, among my mail, I imagine that I see a blue envelope 
with its foreign postmark, and that handwriting, delicate and fine. 
F. P. Delgado. 


AFTER-SIGHT 


BY WILLIAM R. BENET 

THE room is vibrant with you—but they say 

That you have left our day, 
That even now your frail, thin hands can hold 
All Power, as in a bowl of heavenly gold, 
All Wisdom and all Beauty in the same, 
And quaff your fill in the eternal name 
Of Death. . . . Yet, have you left us? You are here 
In this small room, Most Dear! 


I do not have to question book or chair, 

Table or picture! Here you are, and there— 

The undeniable presence! or ’twould seem 

I tread a chamber in the House of Dream. 

Where is your voice, your touch? And yet they are 
Both here—not far! 


A city’s day runs by us in the street 
Below—the half-barred shutters filter sweet 
And shaken sunlight on the flowers you love. 

I may not move 
For pressure of great silence, though that bell, 
Clangor and traffic-roar their blatant babel swell. 


Oh grace 
Unguessed! Oh now-unveiled and lovelier face! 
How flower-scent and room-quiet essence You! 
Though they may call you lost—though She has passed— 
At last—at last 
This is the Soul I loved—and never knew! 
William R. Benét. 





‘GIVING AND GETTING 
BY BOLTON HALL 


Tue Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons bring to those of us who 
are prosperous importunities to give to those less fortunate. These are 
the times when we remember the “poor,” whom we have always with us, 
and feel that we shall be more comfortable if we give something out of 
our abundance to make their emptiness less apparent. 

It is the time also for the charity contributor to ask himself why he 
gives and what is the result of his giving. It is true that with poverty, 
misery and sickness all about, we cannot let men suffer and die without 
doing something, but that is no reason for doing the wrong thing. If 
in all these years of giving to “improve the condition of the poor,” we 
have not materially improved their condition nor lessened the demands 
in their behalf, should we not pause and consider whether we have been 
working toward a solution of the problem? If we have relieved the in- 
digent by reducing the industrious to indigency; if we have fostered 
dependence and destroyed independence; if we have cured one form of 
misery by creating other forms; in what way have we improved cond» 
tions? What hope have we of improving them by persisting in that same 
course ? 

It is not possible or desirable that any one should close eyes and 
ears to the claims of the poor, but it is both necessary and desirable that 
we should recognize that charitable relief is at best a makeshift, tem- 
porary rather than permanent. 

The indefinite multiplication of free eating-houses, or other supplies 
of food cannot better the condition of labor. They make living cheaper 
and enable the workman to offer his services for less and less return, 
affording him a more and more degraded “living.” 

According to Dr. Richard T. Ely, “Plague, pestilence and famine 
together could not work such irreparable harm as fifty free soup-houses. 
The danger in gifts and clothing is that people will cease to exert them- 
selves and will become miserable dependents on the bounty of others, 
losing their self-respect and manhood.” 

And in providing such free aids we attract more people willing to 
work, to marry and raise children, because when work and wages fail, 
they have the soup-kitchens. Though there be but one more worker 
than can be employed he will lower all wages by bidding against the 
others, and the man who uses the soup-kitchens the most freely can exist 
upon the least pay and will get the job. 
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Workers understand this; hence their clamor when some one shows a 
cooking-stove or other device which lowers the cost of living for a family 
of eight persons to one dollar per day. They know that if it were proved 
that one dollar per day was sufficient, then that would be the standard 
of wages. Landlords would increase rents so as to absorb anything over 
that rate, for whatever else fails, rents go on increasing so long as there 
are more tenants than tenements. 

While overcrowding in tenements and in the labor market continues, 
free meals, soup-kitchens, even Thanksgiving turkeys and charitable 
Christmas gifts will surely bring down the rate of wages. They make 
living cheaper and give added attractions to the city that draw more 
people there prepared to work for the lowest wages. 

As long ago as 1802, the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor issued a circular “Concerning Unemployed 
Labor,” in which it was said: “A large number of people without means 
of support or family ties constantly tend to the city and diminish by 
their competition the meagre earnings obtainable by a large class of 
resident work people. 

“They do not know that by coming to the city they probably incur 
destitution, disease and suffering. Worse than these, a multitude of 
vagrants are allowed to come to the city and permitted to remain here, 
who by idleness, debauchery and disease add to the pressing demand 
upon charitable persons and associations. In addition to the destitution 
caused by these incompetent or worthless people from outside, the un- 
skilled resident laborers of our city can earn sufficient for self-support 
only by continuous work and frugal habits. Their labor is precarious, 
being interrupted by loss of jobs and inclement weather; for the aver- 
age time of their occupation as indicated by a report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Labor dealing with permanency of employment is about 
266 days in a year. Illness or accident renders them temporarily unable 
to support their families.” 

Our charities are so generally regarded as a proof of a highly philan- 
thropic civilization, that few recognize them as a symptom of a disease. 
They seem to be the result of the experience of 1,800 years, but they are 
really the result of our misunderstanding of the teachings of these 1,800 
years. 

To relieve present misery is the best that charity can do, and to talk 
of making men holier before securing them against want, is idle pre- 
tence. To teach contentment with present unjust conditions because 
there is hope of better in another world, is a mistake, just as it is a mis- 
take to teach that we are better off than ever, that we are improving, or 
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else that it is the will of God that we should be in this condition. To 
create this attitude of mind helps to disguise the worst symptoms of 
injustice and misery, and also serves to uphold those who have forgotten 
God as a factor in their dealings. 

No change for the better will ever result from this course. The love 
and sympathy that could redeem conditions are diverted from their 
office and set to dealing out soup-tickets in place of Justice. 

The problem will not be solved by raising the standard of living. So 
long as the amount of work to be done or the amount to be paid for it, 
is limited, to increase desires and raise the standard of living is but to 
increase hardships and immorality. With this higher standard and no 
increase of pay, men will be unable to keep wives as they are used to being 
kept, so they will keep establishments without keeping wives. 

Nor does the remedy lie in model tenements or suburban homes. If 
model tenements were increased in number, they would attract still 
greater crowds to the cities. They improve their neighborhoods and in- 
crease surrounding rents. As they take up more space than the rook- 
eries which must be demolished to build them, they drive the occupants 
into other slums, crowding them still more and further raising rents, 
for those accustomed to slums are not the people who live in model tene- 
ments. 

Overcrowding not only raises rents, it also lowers wages, by increas- 
ing competition for work. Where there is competition for laborers, wages 
rise to the full value of the thing produced, but where there is compe- 
tition for an opportunity to labor, there wages tend to fall to the point 
of the accustomed living. All wages are based on what the poorest 
laborer earns, and the basis of that laborer’s wages all over the world to- 
day is the minimum sum upon which he can sustain ordinary life and 
reproduce his kind. 

Charity often deliberately reduces wages, partly because the managers 
do not see the far-reaching effect of their course. They recognize the 
need of present aid, but are blind to the causes of poverty; they see that 
alms degrade the recipient, so they teach that the small pittance they can 
offer must serve as wages for labor done. An Annual of the Dorchester 
(Mass.) Conference says: “We strive to make every applicant for aid 
feel that work of any kind is better than idleness, and that to accept 
the smallest compensation and to perform the least service well, not only 
helps to supply present needs, but is the surest way to something bet- 
ter.” 

Charity interferes with legitimate business. The London coffee 
stands, which are run for profit, give as cheap a meal as the St. An- 
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drew’s Guild, and support those who manage them. These people are 
sure to beat the charitable establishments. It is their living, and all 
their time, strength and ingenuity are brought to bear in the competition. 
But because the loss in the charity business comes out of the pockets of 
its wealthy patrons, it competes unfairly with the man earning his living 
by catering and reduces his earnings. 

Dispensaries where medicine is given free or sold at cost make living 
very hard for the small druggist and young doctor. All these devices 
are merely different ways of distributing burdens. They do not lessen the 
burdens either in weight or number. 

Free hospitals, although held in high regard, foster improvidence, 
and, moreover, induce people who are able to pay to take advantage of 
free treatment, thus cultivating the spirit of pauperism. Under nat- 
ural conditions people would be able to take care of their own sick; it 
is the custom of the poor to do so even now. District visitors know that 
ten times the present hospital beds would not accommodate all the sick in 
the tenements of New York. 

Unselfish care of the dependent, whether made so by age or illness, 
is one of the ennobling influences in life; but free hospitals and homes 
for the aged and infirm work against such good influences. The selfish- 
ness of shipping an old, infirm mother to the routine of institutional 
life cannot fail to have a degrading effect upon the whole family. Her 
years of self-denial have been forgotten and her chance of happiness is 
gone. Besides there could not be enough of these homes to provide for 
all these infirm people. 

Present laws and conditions lead to an enormous increase of idle- 
ness and crime. Accordingly certain philanthropists make a business 
of securing positions for discharged prisoners to give them “another 
chance.” But they get this chance at the expense of an honest man, be- 
cause to-day, for every man who gets a position another is crowded out. 
Indeed, while our apprentice system prevents an honest boy from learn- 
ing a trade, it is unfair to teach a trade to convicts. Just so is it an 
injustice to carry prison reform to such an extreme that the class from 
which criminals are recruited get the impression that the easiest way to 
secure warmth and food is to join the ranks of petty criminals. Thou- 
sands do this every winter, under present conditions. 

The same objections apply to the employment of women in men’s 
positions at a lower wage. Frequently women can accept this lower pay 
simply because there is some man upon whom they can partly depend 
for support, but the effect upon the labor market is bad. When equal 
pay for equal work is the rule, things will be different, but at present, 
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charities which teach women free to do some work at less than market 
rate are doing gross injustice to those who have honestly paid for an 
education. Even to supply relief to women and children deserted by 
husbands and fathers has been found to encourage men, when the pinch 
begins to be felt, to desert their families. Sometimes this is done care- 
lessly, and sometimes with the collusion of the wife, who knows she will 
be better cared for in his absence. 

All gifts have similar results. In the Gospel of Wealth, Andrew 
Carnegie says: “There is something far more injurious to our race than 
poverty; it is misplaced charity. Of every thousand dollars spent upon 
so-called objects of charity, it is not an overestimate to say that nine 
hundred of it had better been thrown into the sea. It is so given as to 
encourage the growth of those evils from which spring most of the 
misery of human life. 

“The relations of human society are so complex, so interwoven, that 
the creation of a new agency intended to benefit one class almost inevi- 
tably operates to the injury of another. The latter being the growth of 
natural causes is by far the most important to preserve.” 

Early in the nineteenth century pauperism and taxes had so increased 
in England that allowances were made from the parish treasury for 
insufficient wages and a standard fixed to which the income of paupers 
was raised. The act was justified on the ground that it was cheaper 
to support parish dependents partially rather than wholly. But the 
results were disastrous. There was a general reduction in wages that 
brought the most industrious to the brink of starvation and destroyed 
any motive for self-support. 

Foundling asylums are being abandoned because they tended to in- 
crease the number of foundlings, and it is but a matter of a compara- 
tively short time before charity will abandon nearly all its present 
works. Even now there is unrest and uncertainty. Men give in terror, 
lest, by giving outright, the recipient be degraded, and by granting 
loans or pensions he be taught dependence and his spirit of self-help 
be discouraged. 

The hospitals, asylums, missions and free meals are free in name 
only ; they are really paid for in heavy taxes. They better none and tend 
to impoverish all, by increasing the cost of living and decreasing labor’s 
return. They foster dependence on the one hand and condescension on 
the other, thus emphasizing class-distinctions. 

As the farmer raises vegetables, so communities raise paupers. The 
process is the same. The first step is to sow the seeds, and there is no 
doubt that the amount of pauperism depends, not so much upon the cir- 
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cumstances of the laborer, as upon the ease with which he can secure free 
aid. 

It is almost impossible to believe that even the promoters of church 
fairs and charity balls, for instance, can be deceived about their real 
character. If a man gives to a charity because he believes it a worthy 
object likely to do some real good, he needs no opportunity to indulge 
in eating or dancing as a reward for his contribution. In the name of 
charity he pays a fictitious price for a useless article. It is but the re- 
verse of paying labor less than it honestly earns, and just as objection- 
able. The promoters seem to have forgotten that He who gave “the 
earth to the children of men” says, “the silver and the gold are mine, 
and the cattle on a thousand hills.” He needs not that money be con- 
tributed for His work after this fashion. It may be that the promoters 
realize that the conditions calling for relief are not of God’s making 
and so the means of affording relief do not need His sanction. 

Of all the 2,330 charitable agencies in Greater New York, nothing is 
so popular as the “fresh air” fund. It has been called “the most beauti- 
ful charity of modern times,” and so far as there can be any beauty to 
charity, this merits the superlative degree. It is difficult to bring one’s 
self to attack a charity that in the main adds to the happiness of so many 
children, and therefore, commends itself to all sympathetic persons, but 
it is not difficult to show its futility as an end in itself. It may well be 
regarded as one would regard giving a box of candy, a book or matinee 
tickets to the child of a friend. It affords a passing pleasure and may 
do some lasting good. Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the de- 
sirability of giving children all the pleasure possible, but the giving of 
it must not be considered as an equivalent for justice. 

Although during the last decade hundreds of thousands of children 
have been taken into the country for two weeks, death in childhood has 
not become old-fashioned. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
spent by newspapers and subscribed funds, but the death-rate is still one 
in two among the children of the slums. 

When there is mutiny in the Russian army the custom is to stand the 
soldiers up in line and kill every tenth man. But we do better than that. 
We place all the tenement-district babies under five years of age in line, 
and kill every second one! 

Notr.—The following statistics were compiled from the Health De- 
partment Reports for 1905-06. They tell their own story: “In the up- 
town “Little Italy” from 112th to 115th Streets, between First and 
Second Avenues, the average death-rate of children under five years 
of age was 84.21 per cent. of births. 
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“On the lower East Side, on Mott, Prince, Elizabeth and E. Houston 
Streets, a Jewish section, the death-rate was 92.2 per cent of the birth- 
rate, while for the entire tenement district the rate was 51.5 per cent.” 

And really when one comes to think of the conditions under which 
they live, death is not the worst thing that could happen to them. If 
they remain in the slums they cannot be said to grow up at all: they 
merely graduate into the hospitals, the prisons and the brothels. Our 
remedy for that is two weeks of fresh air! 

And though all the children should be given this outing and win 
renewed health, not a tithe of their woes would be relieved, nor of their 
dirt-born diseases healed. 

Besides, what is the effect of any fresh store of health given? It in- 
creases population and increases the price of land. For ali improve- 
ments, whether in the people or their environment, go to the profit of 
the landlord. Professor Warner says that “In England it has been 
found that those who live in those particular parishes can obtain doles 
from the great endowments.” 

It is even a question whether it is the truest kindness to the chil- 
dren. It opens up to them a new life, and to the sensitive and imagina- 
tive ones at least, must make the slum life unendurable afterward. So 
that what was good and desirable in itself might easily lead to suffering, 
where there is no escape from a return to the slums. Our affection 
and sympathy for children will not avail if not directed in right 
channels. 

We can never do all that there is to be done in this one little field of 
outings. Not the children only need to be taken into the country; but 
few societies can afford to take whole families even for a day. Though 
we raised money enough to take all the slum-dwellers to the country per- 
manently, it would be of no lasting good, for whilst conditions are as 
they are, others would come to fill their places, the slums would not be 
empty long—and many of the old dwellers would drift back. 

After all, the indictment against charity is that it darkens the under- 
standing of the giver as well as the receiver, preventing him from seeing 
where the real trouble lies and what is the real remedy. 

And that is not all. Were men free to use the opportunities so liber- 
ally provided by Nature, they could do all the things charities aim to 
do much better for themselves; and were they left the wealth they 
create and which is now taxed away from them, involuntary poverty 
would disappear and the condition of the poor be improved bevond 
recognition. 

Nor is it necessary to support charities in order “to do something to 
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help.” There are many movements that at least strive to cure causes 
instead of symptoms and that do not increase burdens, for instance, 
vacant lot cultivation, economic reforms and political education. 

While men go on increasing charities they forget that almsgiving 
is in itself a proof of injustice somewhere in the social system. Instead 
of recognizing that at best it is only a hold-over measure while underly- 
ing causes are being investigated, they come to regard it as inseparable 
from civilization. This blunts their moral sense and lowers the whole 
tone of living. The search for causes is discontinued and the injustice 
becomes more strongly intrenched. While this is so, it is next to im- 
possible for men generally to grasp the great underlying principles of a 
just and righteous social system. 

As John Ruskin says: “Men will be unwisely fond, vainly faithful, 
unless primarily they are just; and the mistake of the best men through 
generation after generation has been that great one of thinking to help 
the poor by almsgiving, and by preaching of patience and hope, and by 
every other means, emollient or consolatory, except the one thing which 
God orders for them—Justice.” 

Bolton Hall. 


THE OWL 


BY ROBERT R. LOGAN 


I come from the darkened halls, 

From the crypts and the vaults of night, 
And wing my way at the close of day 

By the moonbeams’ feathery light. 


I come when the tree-toad mourns 
And the reeds sing soft and low 

To the frogs’ deep bass from the marshy place 
Where the water-lilies grow. 


I visit the paths of men, 
But their cities and towns I shun, 

For they flame and flare with the restless glare 
Which they strip from the burning sun. 
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I flit by their camps in the North 

When their fires of birch are bright, 
And the marshalled lines of the sombre pines 

Keep step to the wavering light. 


I perch on the ponderous stones 

Which they lay on their voiceless dead, 
By the crumbling walls and the roofless halls 

Where the slippered echoes tread. 


I know not the hate of life, 
The fever, the throb, the thrill, 

For when I come the fife and drum 
And warriors all are still. 


My world is the gentle world, 
The world where the shadows reign, 


And Repose and Sleep their vigil keep 
At the tent of the dreaming plain. 


For I come from the darkened halls, 

From the crypts and the vaults of night, 
And wing my way at the close of day 

By the moonbeams’ feathery light. 


Robert R. Logan 





INTO THE WORLD OF SOUND 


BY FREDERICK R. BURTON 


I 


In the most spacious chamber of the royal palace at Schoenfeld a 
young man lay unconscious. Tall was he, and well formed, his features 
regular and refined almost to the degree of femininity, his hair flaxen 
and wavy ; the picture of perfect health in sleep. 

This was Ferdinand, King of Agraria. Gathered about the table on 
which he lay were some of the wisest men of the kingdom. Conspicuous, 
though not of those nearest to the young monarch, was the Count von 
Hillern, prime minister. The minister of finance, Graf Eulenberg, and 
the Herr Ritter von Wagram, minister of public works, stood at either 
side of the Count. Between them and the table was a clear space, so that 
they might have unimpeded view of the scientific function that all had 
assembled either to witness or conduct. In less favored positions were 
white bearded savants from the University, men whose books had borne 
their names where those of the ministers were unrecognized; and back 
of them all, but none the less eager, and, as it proved, highly important 
participants in the scene, were Herr Franz Mueller, the court capell- 
meister, and four musicians. 

Standing beside the table, the most important figure in the chamber, 
excepting always his Majesty, was the venerable Dr. Conrad Cornelius. 
He it was who had officiated at the birth of the King, who had attended 
him in all his infantile ailments, and who had delved deeply into uni- 
versal science that he might discover somewhere the means to bestow upon 
the King one common gift that Nature had denied him; for Ferdinand 
was lacking in a sense; he had come into the world of sunshine and 
shadow with eyes that drank in gladly all the manifold beauties of form 
and color; he had come into the world of flowers with keen appreciation 
of their fragrance; the whole world of tangible things was comprehensi- 
ble to his tongue and sensitive fingers; but he had come into the world 
of sound totally deaf. 

II 


Partly by reason of his deprivation, which he understood not, but 
more because of his kindly nature, Ferdinand was the best beloved prince 
that ever approached the Agrarian throne. The people, high and low, 
pitied him for his affliction, which he appreciated not, and worshipped him 
for his benevolence. He could not hear the wailing of the poor, but he 
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could see their distressful conditions, and while Ludwig the Second, his 
father, was on the throne Ferdinand brought pleading influence to bear 
to alleviate them. It was from this that the Ministry of Public Works came 
to be such an important department in the government; for, when Fer- 
dinand came upon a village of hovels, he besought his royal father to au- 
thorize the building of a road that the people might be employed and 
thus gain the wherewithal to house themselves more comfortably. The 
noisome odors from the congested districts of Schoenfeld and other cities 
in the kingdom led him to demand extensive systems of sewers. In every 
way he was considerate of his people, and, if all the subtle truth were 
known, they had infinite reason to thank God for the deafness of their 
Crown Prince. By this I mean that sympathy for him, desire to gratify 
that imperfect life all unconscious of its imperfection, had quite as much 
to do with influencing the potent men of the kingdom to effect improve- 
ment in material conditions as did the patent necessity for the reforms. 

So, as Ferdinand grew to vigorous manhood, he grew steadily also in 
the affections of his people. They idolized him, and he returned their 
devotion with ingenuous satisfaction at their good will. When he rode 
through the streets of the capital his subjects not only cheered, as is cus- 
tomary in the presence of royalty, but they tossed their caps in air, waved 
kerchiefs and scarfs, even leaped up and down extravagantly so as to be 
sure to impress upon him the joyful greetings that their voices expressed 
in unheard words. And Ferdinand, perceiving the agreeable tumult, 
bowed, and smiled, and sometimes framed his lips to the utterance of 
words expressive of his pleasure; at which times any who were very near 
him heard odd, misshapen vocables issue from his throat. Could he have 
heard, he could have spoken as other men speak, for his vocal organs 
were as sound as his limbs, than which none were sounder in all Agraria. 

It may be inferred, and correctly, that all that education could do for 
Ferdinand was done, and that was a great deal. No sooner was it estab- 
lished beyond peradventure that the royal baby could not hear his own 
cries, than Dr. Cornelius applied himself to the study of those interesting 
methods by which even the dumb have been made to talk. Anxious and 
loyal to an extraordinary degree, the good doctor would not leave the king- 
dom to consult with specialists in other countries, for he gave his whole 
life to caring for the child ; but money was never lacking to summon spe- 
cialists to Schoenfeld, and many were the learned men from England, 
and even from far away America, who profited by long vacations in pleas- 
ant Agraria, instructing Dr. Cornelius in the methods by which he was 
to train the Prince to the greatest possible use of his limited faculties. 
In due time, therefore, Ferdinand grasped the principles of language 
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as did other children, and he learned to converse with no difficulty on his 
part provided only that he could see his companion’s lips, and with no 
difficulty on the part of the other save for the oddity of the guttural 
sounds the Prince made and which it required a little experience to inter- 
pret without error. 

There were many incidents of his boyhood that touched upon the 
comic on account of his affliction, though no-one but himself ever saw 
anything save the pathos of them. For example, he was inordinately in- 
quisitive as to the real significance of the word “sound” ; he never ceased 
to marvel at the attention the royal family and their visitors bestowed 
upon the men who drew bows of white horse hair across strings, or who 
puffed themselves red in the face blowing into straight or crooked tubes. 
They all told him that these men made music, a species of systematized 
sound. One day he crept close to the bass player, and when the bow was 
drawn across the lowest open string, he touched it, starting away hastily 
as his fingers tingled. 

“Mamma,” said he, in his quaint gutturals, “is that sound ?” 

His royal mother, who was unusually sensitive to music, could not an- 
swer him for the grief that stopped her voice, but Dr. Cornelius patiently 
told him of vibrations, a new word that he understood readily in so far 
as the demonstration appealed to his eyes and tingling fingers. 

“It is very funny,” he said, looking at the singing strings with fas- 
cinated interest. 

One day he strayed, as even a royal baby will, if healthy, away from 
his attendants, and there was a great to-do to find him. Consternation 
seized upon the whole household when Dr. Cornelius pointed out to those 
who were running from chamber to chamber, calling, that all the king- 
dom might shout for His Royal Highness without eliciting a response. 
“Listen,” said the good doctor. So they bent their heads and tiptoed 
about the palace. Presently they heard a drumming in the music hall, 
and some supposed that the tympani player was practising. They found 
the Prince at the kettledrums. One he had raised to as high a pitch as 
he could gain with his tiny hands upon the screws, the other was as slack 
as possible. Upon the drum heads he had set his toy soldiers and 
dolls, and as he thumped the sounding skin, the puppets danced until they 
fell over, when he set them up again and made those disconcerting noises 
that his people recognized as laughter. The attendants would have inter- 
rupted, so great was their relief at finding him, but Dr. Cornelius bade 
them wait. The doctor was ever on the watch for any phenomenon that 
might have scientific value. So they observed the happy child transfer 
the puppets from one drum to the other, modifying the pitch from time 
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to time, and noting evidently how the differing quantity of vibrations 
modified the dancing of the figures. At last the doctor drew near. 

“See!” cried the Prince; “I give my dolls a concert.” 

“They like it, do they not?” the doctor responded, pursing his lips 
carefully to indicate the word formations. 

“Yes,” said the Prince, “it’s fine fun. Why—now—why—” he hesi- 
tated as even a future king will when trying to shape the idea that strug- 
gles for expression, “I want to know why real people do not bob up and 
down when the music sounds?” 

Later, this infantile curiosity about the phenomena of sound developed 
into insatiate interest in acoustics. He learned to rattle off the laws of 
vibration as readily as any student in the gymnasium, and nothing in the 
laboratory experiments attracted him more than the ocular demonstration 
of how a string is divided and subdivided into nodes as its number of 
vibrations is made to increase. Sympathetic vibration, too, never failed 
to excite him eagerly. He would draw a bow vigorously across one tun- 
ing fork, and then apply his finger tips to another of the same pitch to 
assure himself that it, too, was in vibration. The wise men of the uni- 
versity were deeply interested. They were agreed that, while the nature 
of sound was beyond the appreciation of his lively imagination, just as 
normal man cannot conceive a fourth dimension, he was interested in 
it as others concern themselves with the unfathomable mysteries of life 
and death. 

“Our relation to the infinite universe,” said the Herr Professor Holz- 
mann, “is the profoundest problem we have to solve. We see innumer- 
able manifestations of the universe, and we bend our greatest energies to 
discovering what lies beyond them. In the case of his Royal Highness, 
the larger problem has not yet appealed to him. The mystery most patent 
to him now consists of manifestations perceptible in some strange way 
to his fellow-men, and he seeks to apprehend their nature by discovering 
an analogy that may make them comprehensible through his other 
senses.” 

The Herr Professor wagged his head contentedly, satisfied that he 
understood it all. And who shall say that he did not? One question put 
by the Prince appeared to justify the speculation. 

“Tell me, doctor,” he said, after a long session with acoustical instru- 
ments in the laboratory, “do people derive pleasure from music by count- 
ing the vibrations of the instruments and perceiving that the numbers 
correspond to the laws?” 

As he came to mature manhood, and the failing health of his father 
warned him that he must assume the responsibilities of the throne ere 
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long, the Prince gave more and more attention to the study of statecraft, 
but his interest in sound was unabated though submerged under weightier 
matters. This was manifested strikingly in his regular attendance upon 
all court functions wherein music played an important part. He never 
failed to sit through the chamber concerts directed by Capellmeister 
Mueller for the pleasure of the Queen; he went at stated times to the 
opera and decorously led the applause from the royal box at the end of 
an act. It was his duty as a Prince, he maintained with charming sim- 
plicity, to encourage what evidently gave his people harmless pleasure. 
Many a shallow observer, shrewd in his own conceit, remarked upon the 
marvel that, whereas deaf persons are often soured in disposition, Prince 
Ferdinand was as free from jealous suspicions and as light hearted as any 
whole person in the kingdom. Such observers failed to take into account 
that the ordinary deaf are conscious of their loss, and seldom are wholly 
deprived of an aggravating semi-susceptibility to sound by which their 
ears ring with meaningless murmurs, whereas the Prince could not by 
any possibility realize what it was he missed. 

An incident of his coronation demonstrated his latent interest in the 
matter. He stood very near a huge cannon when it was fired. Pressing 
his hand to his chest and paling a little, his Majesty turned to 
Dr. Cornelius. 

“Doctor,” he asked with pathetic eagerness, “was that sound I felt ?” 


III 


The doctor never had ceased to seek for something that might effect 
not the restoration of Ferdinand’s hearing, for there was nothing to re- 
store, but the completion of the physical man whom Nature had left so 
sadly unfinished. There had been many experiments, many superficial 
examinations of the Prince’s ears—all to no purpose. It was shortly after 
the coronation that the scientific world was stirred by the achievement of 
Roentgen, and Dr. Cornelius immediately took a new lease of hope. No 
long time elapsed before charts representing the internal arrangement of 
his Majesty’s cranium were the subject of anxious study by the most 
eminent aurists and surgeons in the kingdom. They made, first, inde- 
pendent examinations, and all substantiated the theory of Dr. Cornelius 
that it might be possible to readjust the auricular organs behind the 
tympanum so that sensibility to sound should result. Then they studied 
the charts in consultation. Apparently it was necessary merely for sur- 
gery to correct certain abnormal conditions, so as to make His Majesty’s 
ears like those of other men. King Ferdinand was more than willing that 
the attempt should be made. 
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“TI shall lose nothing in any event,” he said. “It is not as if you pur- 
posed to remove my eyes and there might be danger that you could not 
readjust them properly.” 

Accordingly, after the most patient and anxious preparation, the great 
experiment was ready for trial. Confident of its success, the wise men 
had debated earnestly how best to induct his Majesty into the world of 
sound. It was conceivable that ordinary noise might be distressing to the 
newly sensitive ears, and there was speedy unanimity in deciding that 
the first sounds conveyed to his Majesty should be those of music. Hence 
it was that among the scientists and statesmen assembled to witness the 
event were the Herr Capellmeister and the four musicians. There had 
been further debate upon the precise composition that should be played, 
some maintaining that it ought to be a simple melody performed upon 
a single instrument; at the other extreme were those who contended that 
the complex sound of a full orchestra would be desirable as an introduc- 
tion to the multifarious noises of the day, but this view was held appar- 
ently by those whose scientific curiosity outweighed their personal regard 
for the monarch; and a compromise was effected in arranging for the 
presence of the Royal String Quartette and a programme of slow move- 
ments by Haydn and Mozart. 

When all was ready, Dr. Cornelius briefly addressed the spectators: 

“T remind you,” said he, “of the imperative necessity of absolute 
silence when his Majesty returns to consciousness. Some of you may 
regard what we are about to do as an event of scientific value. To me 
it has no shadow of such appearance. I am bending science to the relief 
of a beloved friend and master, and to his comfort I will undeviatingly 
sacrifice every feature of the occasion that might in itself contribute to 
human knowledge. If human knowledge benefits, so much the better, but 
we are here to bestow the sense of hearing upon his Majesty with a min- 
imum degree of shock and discomfort. Therefore let no word be 
spoken, and hold your breaths when it becomes apparent that his Majesty 
hears.” . 

Even then the doctor was putting his Majesty under the influence of 
anesthetics, and presently the President of the Royal College of Surgery 
began the critical operation. Breathless, indeed, seemed the attention of 
the witnesses as the work proceeded. The statesmen marvelled at the 
steadiness of the surgeon’s hand, and the unerring celerity with which 
his assistants, all professors of high degree, performed their subordinate 
parts undirected. The medically wise men, watching with understanding 
eagerness, glowed with pardonable jealousy that they must be relegated 
to the position of students in attendance upon a demonstration ; but, when 
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all is said, the dominant feeling was that expressed by Dr. Cornelius, pro- 
found anxiety to do their King a service. 

At length the purely surgical portion of the experiment was finished, 
and the application of angsthetics ceased. Dr. Cornelius nodded to the 
Herr Capellmeister and placed himself where his Majesty should see him 
on awakening. The musicians played softly an adagio by Haydn, and 
every one in the chamber thrilled to the melting strains as he had never 
thrilled before. Their very hearts stood still when the monarch stirred 
and a bright flush came upon his cheeks. For a moment thus he lingered 
twixt consciousness and sleep, and then, quite suddenly his eyes opened 
wide in evident bewilderment. He looked at Dr. Cornelius, at the prime 
minister, at the wise men. The shadows fell from his memory, and he 
understood their presence. 

“Is that it?” he asked, and at the sound of his own voice jarring upon 
the harmony, a startled look of pain came upon his face. 

“That is music, your Majesty,” answered Dr. Cornelius inaudibly. 
He framed the words with his lips, silently. 

The King’s brows were still contracted with the shock that had 
brought the wrinkles when his voice made itself manifest, but his eyes 
glowed with wondering delight in which no little terror mingled. 

“Does it distress your Majesty?” inquired the doctor, in the same 
silent fashion. 

“No,” replied the King, and again the spasm of pain wrenched his 
features. “I never imagined it was like that.” 

His voice alarmed him so that he stirred nervously, and the sound of 
his movements grated upon him with fresh discomfort. Dr. Cornelius 
stopped the monarch’s ears. Ferdinand perceived the difference at once, 
and he looked both relieved and wistful. 

“Your Majesty,” silently said the doctor, “you have heard music and 
the sound of your own voice. I speak to you without voice, but I can 
make you hear me. Shall I uncover your ears and speak? ‘There are 
many sounds besides that called music. You will get accustomed to 
them.” 

“Speak,” commanded the King. 

Dr. Cornelius uncovered the royal ears and began, “Your Majesty,” 
but stopped immediately, so intense was the expression of repugnance 
that came upon the monarch’s face. Meantime the musicians had been 
playing without interruption. The doctor again closed the King’s ears 
and told him that the music would cease and other sounds take its place. 

“Wait,” the King said, and he shuddered at the faint sound of his 
voice ; “is the music made by wind instruments, or strings, or piano? I 
want to see.” 
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The musicians brought their instruments close to the table and set 
their stands beside his Majesty. 

“Play,” said he, putting up his hands to free his ears. They began 
one of the most melodious andantes of Mozart, and Ferdinand’s expres- 
sion of ecstasy returned, the delight and wonderment sweeping away every 
vestige of terror. Presently he put out his hand gently and touched the 
C string of the ’cello while it was in vibration. As when he was a child, 
he drew his hand away suddenly, and his expression underwent a multi- 
tude of changes. There was pleasure at the familiar sensation of tingling, 
positive horror at the variation thus made in the tone. Through it all 
he smiled quizzically at Dr. Cornelius. 

“T did that once before,” he said, and then, troubled, “but I hate this 
other sound,” and he put his fingers to his lips to feel their vibrations 
also. 

It was a trying experience for the King, this advent to the world of 
sound. Even with the aid of music it was not possible to make conscious- 
ness of the fifth sense arrive other than abruptly. The King was troubled 
when the musicians turned the leaves upon their stands, his brows con- 
tracted between numbers when the sighing of the wind, the breathing of 
the spectators, the distant baying of a hound, appealed to him. Sounds 
that the others heard but observed not because of their familiarity, dis- 
turbed the monarch, and he was sadly distressed when an asthmatic pro- 
fessor was unable to repress a cough. Fearful of nervous shock, Dr. Cor- 
nelius soon exercised his authority dogmatically and brought the scene to 
an end. His Majesty’s ears were stopped and a soothing drug adminis- 
tered. Statesmen, savants, and musicians withdrew, deeply impressed by 
what they had witnessed, and speedily word went throughout the king- 
dom that the beloved King could hear. 

Under the faithful, sympathetic ministration of Dr. Cornelius, 
Ferdinand gradually became accustomed to his own voice, and learned to 
modulate it after the manner of other men. He came to endure with ap- 
parent composure the voices of his attendants, and the manifold but sub- 
dued noises of the palace. His first experience out of doors, however, was 
well-nigh as taxing as had been the abrupt awakening. The clattering of 
a horse’s hoofs in the courtyard gave him acute pain, even the crunching 
of gravel beneath his own feet set his teeth on edge. The chirping of 
insects in the fields, the cries of birds, the moaning of trees in the wind, 
the faint echo of a hunter’s gun, the ticking of his watch, the slight rust- 
ling of his garments—all these and many more commonplace, and, to the 
rest of us, interesting sounds, filled his mind with confusion. 

“Why is not all sound music?” he cried, and, returning to the palace, 
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he summoned the quartette and listened, soothed and happy, to their 
playing. 

Days passed before Dr. Cornelius ventured to permit his Majesty to 
visit the city, and when that journey was made it proved that it had been 
undertaken too soon—though it may be that, however long delayed, the 
result would have been the same. At sight of the royal carriage the peo- 
ple burst into more than their accustomed clamor. Now that he could 
hear, they seemed determined to make up to his Majesty in one immense 
roar for all the many unheard acclamations he had witnessed in the past. 
Ferdinand could not endure it. He had passed the stage when the 
phenomena of sound alarmed him ; moreover, he was a man, and fear was 
not natural to him. Pain, positive pain was what he suffered, and back 
the carriage turned to the comparative quiet of the palace, where always 
could be had the exquisite anesthetic of music. 

As he was a man, however, King Ferdinand at length learned to en- 
dure not only the voices of the people, but all those horrors attendant 
upon advancing civilization in the way of railroad trains, factories, and 
incessant traffic. He applied himself so studiously to mastering his re- 
pugnance to noise that Dr. Cornelius was deluded into believing that. the 
King had come to take a healthy interest in the hurly-burly of active life 
as it appeals to the ear. The good doctor was mistaken. Some weeks 
after the great experiment, his Majesty summoned the physician to a 
private audience. 

“Doctor,” said Ferdinand gently, “I am going to hurt your feelings.” 

“That,” replied Cornelius, “is an impossibility, for your Majesty is 
incapable of so unkind an act.” 

“You speak as becomes an accomplished courtier,” said the monarch 
sadly, “but let us for the moment discard the ceremonies of state and 
speak as man to man, or rather, let me speak as man to his physician. I 
wish to return to my former state of total deafness.” 

“Your Majesty!” gasped the astonished physician. 

“I perceive,” continued the King, “that music is the refinement of 
noise. It is sound beautified, and in the contemplation of it I am well 
content; but I perceive, further, that to be ever in the contemplation of 
music would be enervating. Music is a luxury which it may properly be 
a monarch’s privilege to enjoy in greater measure than falls to the lot 
of other men, but a life passed merely in luxury is unbecoming to one 
who has the interests of his people at heart. I do not say that music, a 
necessity to my present life as an anodyne to the pain of other sound, is 
an interference to my accomplishing the duties of my station. I do say 
that sound at large is. I suffer from it. My own voice does not cease to 
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grate upon me; the voices of others, even yours, my friend, are harsh and 
disagreeable. The noises of life appeal to me as so unnecessary, they are 
abhorrent, and they distract my attention from affairs to which I would 
fain give undivided thought. Look you, doctor, I cannot turn a page in 
a department report without losing the thread for a moment, owing to 
the crackling of the paper. This is but a feeble instance out of the mul- 
titude of annoyances that the sense of hearing brings upon me. I know 
you acted for the best; I am deeply grateful for your intention in making 
me like other men, but I beg you to put me back where I was before. I 
shall regret music, but it will live sweetly in memory, and I tell you with 
all emphasis, the majestic beauty of the art is not sufficient compensation 
for what I suffer through capacity to appreciate it.” 

Tears coursed down the cheeks of the venerable physician. 

“Oh, my boy!” he sobbed, and checked himself, startled at the familiar 
address. 

“T like that manner of speech,” said the King, smiling; “it is next to 
music. Say on, Cornelius.” 

“Through all your life,” then said the physician, “it was my hope and 
endeavor to add to your capacity for enjoying it. I cannot yet believe that 
I failed, for sufficient time has not yet passed to dull the noises that now 
afflict you. Be patient, your Majesty. With an infant’s susceptibility, 
you have been plunged by my recklessness into a man’s torments, but you 
are strong, and you will yet find content in the speech of your fellow-mor- 
tals, and the noises of traffic and the strife man makes with Nature will 
cease to distress you. You are at one with humanity, now, your Majesty. 
Hold fast to that union and do not shrink from what it compels. Be- 
lieve, for I know whereof I speak, that your usefulness to your people will 
be enhanced by this sense that now distresses you. How can a king 
achieve his utmost for good if he be not in touch with his people on every 
side?” 

Ferdinand listened in deep emotion which it cost him an effort to con- 
trol sufficiently to ask, “Is what you say but a mask? Do you evade telling 
me that my desire for deafness cannot be granted ?” 

“Not so, your Majesty,” answered Cornelius; “I do not say that deaf- 
ness could not be restored. I beg you simply to consider that it should 
not.” 

“TI thank you, doctor,” the King said, then. “I have been unworthy 
of my station, unmanly. I will endure these petty ills, and if ever I 
shrink again from them I shall be strengthened by remembering that my 
most respected subject recalled me to a proper sense of the dignity of my 
station.” 
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IV. 


Several months passed before the King spoke again to Cornelius on 
this matter. Meantime another event had occurred to demonstrate to his 
Majesty his oneness with common humanity. There dwelt in Agraria at 
that time a certain count of ancient lineage and noble character. His 
daughter, the Lady Hildegard, was by many accounted the most beautiful 
maid in the kingdom, and Ferdinand came to include himself in that 
number. He perceived, too, that her nature transcended the beauty of her 
face and figure, and in due time the great chambers of the royal palace 
echoed his sighs as he thought of her. He spent much time at his desk, 
where ordinarily he but read and signed documents of state, and littered 
it with rhymed lines that he was not sufficiently conceited to call poetry. 
He dwelt in sweet melancholy from which not even his favorite quartettes 
could rouse him. For, look you, even in these degenerate days, Love will 
not be banished from a kingly heart, and when he takes possession there, 
poor royalty goes a-tumbling, and the king becomes like other men of 
slender years. And if with the king, so with the maid of noble birth. 
True love may prefer a cottage, for aught the author knows to the con- 
trary, but he does not disdain a palace. 

One day Dr. Cornelius was summoned again to a private audience. 

“My friend,” began the King, briskly, “touching that matter of re- 
turn to deafness——” 

He hesitated, and the blood, mounting to his fair cheeks, seemed to 
obstruct his voice. 

“Your Majesty, I hope,” said the physician, “has reconsidered your 
desire ?” 

“T have, indeed, doctor. Not for all the kingdoms of the world would 
I become deaf again! I have heard, ah! sweeter than music of the great- 
est masters, one human voice utter three short words that more than com- 
pensate for all the noises of the universe. I thank you for that boon, Cor- 
nelius.” 

“I fail to comprehend your Majesty,” responded the old man. With 
eyes single for his beloved King, and a lifetime beyond the turbulent joys 
and aspirations of youth, he was slow to perceive the truth that Ferdinand 
found it difficult to utter plainly. 

“Why, this,” said the King, with a delightful manifestation of digni- 
fied embarrassment, “the Lady Hildegard is to be queen of Agraria, and 
better than that, my friend, I have heard my lady say, ‘I love you.’ ” 

Frederick R. Burton. 
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VISTAS OF NEW YORK’ 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


New YorK has just celebrated the tercentenary of Henry Hudson’s 
sailing up the North River and the belated centenary of Robert Fulton’s 
steaming up the same noble stream. And although the city did not for- 
mally acknowledge the fact, it was also celebrating the centenary of the 
first work of imagination written by a native American and still surviv- 
ing in the memory of the average reader. It was in 1809 that Irving 
published Knickerbocker’s History of New York; and ten years later he 
put forth the first numbers of the Sketch-Book, with its tales of Rip Van 
Winkle and the Headless Horseman, which bestowed on the shores of the 
Hudson, on the Catskills and on Sleepy Hollow a little of the legendary 
romance which had long colored the banks of the Rhine. But in Knick- 
erbocker’s History Irving had builded better than he knew. He had 
done a great service to his native town—and also, it may be, something 
of a disservice, in that he poked fun at the stalwart Dutch burghers 
who founded New Amsterdam, and thus interfered with the development 
of a proper pride in the historic origins of the city. The service he per- 
formed is indisputable: he created the figure of Dietrich Knickerbocker 
and he dowered the city of his birth with a tutelary embodiment, a civic 
personification, of a kind possessed by no other town the wide world 
over and standing forward boldly beside the figures which typify the 
great nations. Father Knickerbocker is as real and as useful as Uncle 
Sam or John Bull. London lacks a typical figure of this vitality, and so 
does Paris, nor was a similar type possessed by Rome or by Athens 
even in the days of their pride. 

It was a curious coincidence that exactly a century after Irving’s 


1The New New York, A Commentary on the Place and the People. By John C. 
Van Dyke. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The Picturesque Hudson. Written and Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The Wayfarer in New York. Introduction by Edward S. Martin. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Historical Guide to the City of New York. Compiled by Frank Bergen 
Kelley, from original observations and contributions made by members and 
friends of the City History Club. New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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playful and misleading narrative of the founding of New Amsterdam, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer should publish her serious and authoritative account 
of the same series of events. In her solid tomes we can follow the 
fortunes of the little town nestled on the toe of Manhattan and we can 
see for ourselves that it was at the beginning very much what it is now, 
mercantile and cosmopolitan. From his earliest days Father Knicker- 
bocker has sat at the gates of commerce and he has worn a coat of many 
colors. The history of New York never contradicts itself, and the 
mighty metropolis of to-day is the legitimate descendant of the tiny 
town ruled by the shrewd and hot-headed Peter Stuyvesant. 

Its civic pride has been slow to awaken and it has allowed itself to 
be sadly misgoverned and to be sorely maligned. Now at last, in the 
early twentieth century, it is beginning to take heart and to assert itself. 
It is setting its house in order; and it is at last alive to the fact that it 
is a very interesting place, after all. The late Augustin Daly liked to 
declare that one or another of the plays he produced had “contempo- 
raneous human interest.” That is what New York has to-day almost 
superabundantly—contemporaneous human interest. No one has seen 
this more clearly than Professor John C. Van Dyke and nobody could 
have phrased what he has seen more cordially. To the interpretation and 
to the appreciation of New York he has brought knowledge and under- 
standing, insight and sympathy. His is no narrow and parochial view ; he 
is willing and able to project New York against the best that the cities 
of the Old World have to show and to declare wherein she holds her own 
and wherein she falls short. A student of history and of art, of literature 
and of life, he has high standards of comparison, and he applies them un- 
flinchingly. But he is a true cosmopolitan, in that he is at home even 
in his own country. 

Professor Van Dyke finds that the charm of New York, pictorially 
considered, lies in its expressive picturesqueness, in the perfection with 
which it represents its time and its makers. It is what it is because it 
is a mart of commerce inhabited by men of surpassing energy chosen 
from out a whole continent to do things on a large scale and with all 
their might. Paris may be the most beautiful of cities, with its restful 
and harmonious architecture, and with its cunningly contrived vistas of 
delight, with its Arch of Triumph crowning the distant hill, visible from 
the gardens of the Tuileries, and with its Alexander III bridge, leading 
away to the dome of the Invalides. Formal beauty is the result partly of 
restraint and tradition, of order and proportion, in a word, of design; 
and this sort of formal beauty is rare in New York, although it can be 
found here and there—for example, in the adroitly co-ordinated build- 
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ings of Columbia University, which will be the ultimate monument of 
McKim’s genius. Picturesqueness, however, is not dependent on reserve 
and proportion; it is the result rather of energy, of power, of daring 
contrasts, of a vibrating expression of exuberant vitality. “New York 
is not a dream city,” so Professor Van Dyke proclaims. “It is as real 
as the mountain walls of the Alps, as apparent as the white shaft of the 
Matterhorn, but picturesque in a similar way and for a similar reason. 
The Alpine lift of it, the clear sight of it, the brilliant color, the serene 
sky, the enveloping air, are peculiarly beautiful.” And he makes plain 
the fact that this beauty is not as the beauty of the cities of the Old 
World; it is New York’s own, for she is beautiful in her own fashion, 
possible to no other town, now or earlier. 

It is a pure joy to find an art critic, familiar with the best that 
Europe has to show, proffering no apology for the skyscrapers, but rather 
declaring their beauty; “after their kind they are right, characteristic, 
beautiful,” since “their fitness makes them so.” New York will never 
have the same kind of beauty as Paris or the same kind of picturesque- 
ness as Venice; but it has now its own kind, and it is “in its own way just 
as beautiful, just as picturesque, at the present time, as London or Paris 
or any other European city.” New York is “not a city on a hill gaining 
grandeur from its elevated position ; on the contrary it rises almost sheer 
from the water’s edge—almost like Venice from her lagoon islands. No 
one who has come up to Venice by water in the evening light is ever likely 
to forget the loveliness of that city by the sea, with its fairy palaces 
lifting out of the blue-green tide, its high silver domes of the Salute, 
its lofty campanili, its wondrous color. It is one of the sights of the 
world. But New York is all dome, all campanile, all towering splendor 
as you see it from the Upper Bay; and it has an even greater wealth of 
color than Venice, a sharper light, a more luminous shadow. It will 
not stand close analysis as well as the city of the Doges; but at a distance 
it is superbly picturesque, grandly beautiful.” 

Many another passage in Professor Van Dyke’s courageous pages it 
would be a pleasure to quote, for he has conferred on this reviewer the 
unusual delight of praising a book which the reviewer wishes he could 
have written himself. But there is a limit to lawful quotation ; and those 
already made must serve to set forth the spirit and the style and the 
sanity of the author’s analysis of the city he has studied with scrupulous 
and yet loving fidelity. His book is so important and so significant that 
it has demanded far more space than can be allotted to the three lesser 
volumes about New York, which happen to have been published almost 
simultaneously. That they should have appeared, with Professor Van 
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Dyke’s book, and just after Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s, may perhaps be taken 
as evidence that New Yorkers are at last beginning to take an interest 
in their own. 

Mr. Clifton Johnson’s little volume is filled with pleasant and unpre- 
tending chat about the Hudson River, from its mouth below Manhat- 
tan up to its source beyond Saratoga. It is easily written and it can be 
read without effort. It might well have been provided with a map, con- 
taining only the specific places mentioned in the text. If such a map 
should be provided for a later edition, it might indicate also all the vari- 
ous state parks and historic reservations. Few of us know how many 
sites interesting for reasons either picturesque or patriotic have been 
taken out of private hands of late and set apart for public uses. Mr. 
Johnson brings together not a few items of interest. He tells us that 
seals and otters are still to be found in the Hudson, although infre- 
quently, and that the wild geese follow the river’s course, north in the 
spring and south in the fall. He reminds us also that Hudson described 
the broad stream which now bears his name as the “River of the Steep 
Hills.” 

The anonymous compilation of scraps in prose and verse, called The 
Wayfarer in New York, has a cleverly phrased introduction by Mr. E. S. 
Martin, in the course of which he calls attention to the fact that the 
leaders of the New York procession are pretty big men—“much bigger, 
oftentimes, than an incredulous country understands. Competition is 
the life of certain kinds of brains, as it is of trade, and the competitions 
of New York yield many trained men of power and rare efficiency. 
Diamonds are polished with diamond powder and men with men.” The 
compilation which Mr. Martin has thus wittily introduced is only fairly 
well done. It contains poems and fragments of poems, as well as quota- 
tions in prose from history and memoirs and fiction, arranged under 
geographical heads—“From the Battery to Trinity,” for example, and 
“From Union Square to Madison Square.” Its compiler has drawn 
freely on the twin-bards of Manhattan, Walt Whitman and H. C. Bun- 
ner; but the principle which has governed his selection is not always evi- 
dent. He gives us Stedman’s “Pan in Wall Street” and Bunner’s “Red 
Box at Vesey Street”; but he does not give us Willis’s “The shadows 
lay along Broadway” or Mr. Gilder’s sonnet on the chimes of Grace 
Church or his superb and resonant “Burial of Sherman.” And he has 
been little better advised in the passages he has picked out of New York 
in fiction. Some of those he has chosen are well suited for his purpose; 
but he has overlooked many others which would give the form and 
color of the place better than certain of the specimens here assembled. 
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He has, for instance, only one quotation from Mr. Henry James, and 
not a single one from Mr. Howells. 

A far more satisfactory piece of work is the Historical Guide, which 
is the result of the labors of that very useful organization, the City His- 
tory Club. This contains a series of excursions to all the spots of historic 
interest within the limits of the greater city. It has maps and plans, 
and bibliographies (and these last might be a little fuller). It calls at- 
tention to all the historical tablets, and to all the commemorative statues 
and paintings. It seeks to record the houses where famous men were 
born or lived or died. It brings together an immense mass of facts not 
otherwise easily accessible; it presents these facts in their proper places ; 
and it is certain to be a valuable incentive to the continued study of the 
city’s history—a study likely to bear fruit in determined resolve to bet- 
ter present conditions. It is to be hoped that the editor, Mr. Kelley, will 
be encouraged to keep this valuable guide up to date always, with the 
improvements which experience will suggest: he might, for instance, 
he careful always to give the name of the artist who is responsible for 
anv portrait. mural decoration, statue or architecture. And it might be 
well to note that Benjamin Franklin’s chair is still in use in the beauti- 
ful Trustee’s Room in the library of Columbia University. 

These four hooks are all welcome, each in its own degree; and yet 
thev make one lover of New York eager for more. He would like to 
have an ample volume of Walks in New York on the plan of Hare’s 
Walks in London. He would be glad to hold in his hand an anthology 
of the noems which New York has inspired. He would be interested in 
an anecdotic account of the squares and parks of Manhattan. And now 
that a volume has been devoted to the storv of Wall Street, he does not 
see whv other volumes should not set forth the histories of Broadway and 
of Fifth Avenue, the main thoroughfares of Manhattan. 

Brander Matthews. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPRESSIONISM’ 


BY FRANK MOORE COLBY 


Mr. ALEXANDER Francis, the English traveller, publishes his vol- 
ume of exceedingly favorable impressions of the Americans about the 
same time that an admiring American, Mr. Price Collier, offers his 


1Americans: An Impression. By Alexander Francis. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 

England and the English: From an American Point of View. By Price Col- 
lier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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equally amiable views of England and the English. Here is matter for 
peace-promoting societies and leagues of Anglo-American good-will, for 
ambassadorial after-dinner speeches and toasts to distinguished guests. 
As an American reviewer I ought to dwell long and earnestly on the 
cheerful import of this circumstance. For the American reviewer thinks 
it his duty to write on this subject as if he were fifty years behind his 
own feelings and the feelings of his fellow-countrymen. He assumes 
that the all-important question is whether the Englishman, no matter 
what sort of Englishman, thinks well or ill of the country as a whole. 
He assumes that this blushing little débutante of a country is intensely 
anxious about the impression that it has made. It must have astonished 
many a light literary character to be taken as a Daniel come to judgment, 
merely because his haphazard sketches were “on the whole favorable.” It 
would astonish us if we were not so used to the strange archaisms of our 
daily press. But just as many newspaper writers are still at the Man- 
chester stage of political economy, so their patriotism is of the tender 
period when Dickens published his American Notes. Journalists have al- 
ways been our most old-fashioned class, being too busy with the news of 
the day to lay aside the mental habits of fifty years before. Constrained 
to chase Wilbur Wright in an aeroplane on the front page they sleep 
with Thomas Jefferson in the editorial columns. For a glimpse of the 
country’s intellectual past we are accustomed to turn to the reflective 
portions of the morning newspapers. Reviewers live in the old tradition 
of patriotic solicitude while we have gone on into utter recklessness. I 
never met a man, for example, who seemed to care whether Mr. H. G. 
Wells thought well or ill of the United States. I never read a review 
that did not. 

Neither Mr. Francis nor Mr. Collier seems quite to realize the pro- 
found indifference of their readers to this question of friendship or hos- 
tility. Mr. Francis says: 

Amongst all classes of Americans, not excluding even the Americanized im- 
migrants from elsewhere than England, there exists a deep and noble desire, which 
finds expression in many forms, sometimes pathetic but always dignified, that 
the Mother Country, whether or not she admires and loves, should know, under- 
stand and comprehend her offspring of the West. 

This is a very sentimental reading of the American’s interest in the 
foreigner’s opinion—a mere product of curiosity, self-consciousness and 
the desire to “make talk.” If Mr. Francis, who to judge from his book, 
is an uncommonly serious person, found everybody nobly and deeply con- 
erned with the Mother Country’s opinion, it was no doubt the result of 
conversational embarrassment. With a serious Briton on one’s hands, 
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what else was there to do? Those of us who have had conversational bouts 
with serious Britons recall the desperate straits to which we were often 
reduced, the false interests, the impromptu enthusiasms, the nervous 
garrulities, merely to keep the ball rolling. One finds one’s self becoming 
almost hysterically sociable with phlegmatic persons. If one man says 
too little, the other says too much. It seems a law of conversation that 
if one remain a centre of gravity the other shall with rather foolish 
rapidity revolve around him. He feels responsible for the other’s lack 
of animation—tries to bring a gleam into the cold, dead eye. An 
American is unnerved by the British pause following an introduction. 
He will snatch at any topic and cling to it out of sheer mental loneliness. 
He is not accountable at these times, and the meaning of what he says will 
not bear scrutiny. No American is ever himself in the spurt of talk fol- 
lowing those tense moments when, a serious Briton having been cast upon 
him, the beating of his own heart was the only sound he heard. He will 
profess the most unnatural ardors—asking after a stranger’s country 
as he asks after a friend’s wife not because he finds the wife is interesting 
but because he hopes she interests the friend. People spoke warmly of 
the Mother Country in order to warm Mr. Francis. We overheat our 
conversation as we do our rooms. 

Mr. Collier on the other hand has not even this excuse for his deli- 
cacy and forbearance. No polite disguise covers the stark indifference of 
the English to American opinion, and he himself has marked how in- 
vulnerable their feelings are—“as impervious to criticism as an elephant’s 
hide to stabbing by boiled sticks of macaroni.” Yet under the chapter 
heading “Are the English Dull?” he writes soothingly : 


This title for a chapter might be considered unnecessarily impertinent, not 
to say insulting, were it not that it must be promptly answered in the negative. 


And after a long black list of national hypocrisies: 

I write these things to explain, not to revile. This is a great country. 
And rferring to the newspaper practice of selecting only the worst news 
of rival countries—crimes, disasters, scandals : 


I make no affirmation as to motives, since these pages are written that we 
may understand, and distinctly not to further misunderstanding. 


Such assumptions of judicial moderation are quite thrown away. Mr. 
Collier’s book is not judicial, or philosophic, or scientific, but falls 
squarely within the familiar field of international impressionism where we 
no longer look for the “clear, white light of truth,” but for the colors of 
personal experience. The chief value of these books consists in their re-dis- 
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covery of human nature. Thus Mr. Collier writes a very entertaining 
chapter on England as the “land of compromise,” arraying antithetically 
the assumed virtues and the actual vices, the criticism of others and the 
self-complacency, and presenting the most formidable lists of inconsisten- 
cies : 


A king who is not a king in any autocratic sense; a free people who are 
not a free people; a constitution which is not a constitution; an aristocratic 
House of Lords composed of successful merchants, manufacturers, journalists, 
lawyers and money-lenders, leavened by a minority of men of ancient lineage; a 
State Church which is not a State Church; a nation professing Christianity, but 
nevertheless continually at war, sodden with drink, and offering all its prizes of 
wealth and station to the selfish, the successful and the strong, who have pos- 
sessed themselves—some thirty-eight thousand of them—of three-fourths of 
the total area of England and Wales, and who, with their State priests in 
Parliament, to voice the fact that they are a Christian nation, spend the bulk 
of their income for war, drink and sport. 


Parsons preaching against “Mrs. Eddy, the Devil and King Leopold” in 
a country “at close grips with poverty, high taxes, drunkenness, gam- 
bling, and lack of schooling at home”; an Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
ceiving $75,000 a year and a clergy living on pittances; everywhere a 
“search for the feasible, for the conciliatory, for the instantly practicable, 
and the total ignoring of the logical, and sometimes even of the true and 
right.” 


Even the upright John Morley, independent politically, easily first among 
writers of lucid English prose, bends to defend India’s exchequer in the sale of 
opium to protesting China. 


High principles sacrificed to expediency; personal freedom politically 
fettered by a House of Lords; contempt for commercial rivals and 
blindness to the danger of their competition; indifference to colonials 
when their good-will is most needed. 


Why not be generous and conciliatory, why fash one’s self about education, the 
quarrels among the sects, the demands of labor, the partition of the land, the 
drink question, when there was so much and to spare! Compromise, smiling com- 
promise if possible, was easier, was more soothing to the nerves, and was found 
to be the cheapest oil for the machinery of State. But when everybody compro- 
mises from bishops to barmaids, somebody must be paid some time—yes, there 
is always the Devil to pay! And now he is presenting his accounts all round. 


And in the face of these new problems—“disestablishment,” “unemploy- 
ment,” “increased taxes,” socialism, foreign rivalry and hatreds, the Eng- 
lishman has found no new weapon. 


The world has changed but he has changed least of all. He has as little sym- 
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pathy as ever with the foreigner. He cannot see what these changes mean. Even 
the one solution of the problem right at hand, namely, an Imperial Federation, 
with a wise scheme of tariff regulation binding together his vast interests all over 
the world, is made almost hopeless by his complacent condescension toward the 
colonials. Ask the Canadian how he likes the Englishman, not the politician, not 
the panderer who speaks for publication, but the man in the street. I have heard 
the answer an hundred times. I have heard it in Cape Breton and from there all 
the way to Vancouver, and it is not reassuring. Ask the Australian how he enjoys 
a visit to England, and what hospitality he receives there. Ask the South African 
how he looks upon the Home Government, which has handed him over to his 
enemies again. He will probably tell you the story of a certain husband’s view of 
compromise. He was complaining to a friend that he liked to sleep between cot- 
ton sheets, but that his wife preferred linen sheets. He found linen sheets cold 
and disagreeable and they could not agree. “What do you do about it, how do you 
arrange matters?” asked his friend. “Oh, we compromise,” replied the husband; 
“we use linen sheets.” Oh, we'll compromise, says England to her South African 
colonist, and hands him over to the Boers. 


All this is accidentally British but essentially only human—mere marks 
of the zon polittkon. Under the same rhetorical arrangement each land 
in turn becomes the “land of compromise.” They are home truths but 
without the local color. This is saying nothing against it as a chapter in 
international impressionism. On the contrary, comparative reflections 
would have impaired the vivacity. The best way to find new types is to 
forget the old. After all, dilettantes in the psychology of races do not 
compete with the hard-headed grubbing specialists. Sizing up a nation 
in this way is just as interesting as ever. The literary man is a born mul- 
tiplier. It is easy for him to characterize a country; his imagination has 
peopled it. Observe the astonishing similarity between the Manchester 
bottle-maker whom Matthew Arnold found to be perfectly typical of 
England and the Oneida chain-maker who recently “illuminated” for 
Mr. Wells “much that had hitherto been dark in the American character.” 
“His ignorance,” says Matthew Arnold of this peculiarly British bottle 
person, “his ignorance of the situation, his ignorance of what makes 
nations great, his ignorance of what makes life worth living, his igno- 
rance of everything except bottles—those infernal bottles.” “Making a 
new world,” says Mr. Wells of the utterly American maker of chains, 
“was, he thought, a rhetorical flourish about futile and troublesome ac- 
tivities, and politicians merely a disreputable sort of parasite upon 
honorable people who made chains and plated spoons.” International 
impressionists seldom see a different type of man but they see the same 
type more vividly. We owe this lively chapter of contrasts less to Mr. 
Collier’s perception of what is characteristically British than to his re- 
vived interest in original sin. 
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The difference which impresses him most strongly as an American 
is the far greater social and domestic importance of the British male. 
He recurs many times to the reflection that England is a man’s country. 


On entering an Englishman’s house the first thing one notices is how well 
his house is adapted to him. . . . On entering an American’s house, the first 
thing one notices is how well he adapts himself to his house. In England, the 
establishment is carried on with a prime view to the comfort of the man, and 
this applies to rich and poor alike and to all conditions of society. In America 
the establishment is carried on with a prime view to the comfort and exigencies 
of the woman. 


And so of Society, which “meekly adapts itself to the man’s duties and 
diversions.” 


At the risk of vain repetition I may not emphasize too often this pre-eminence 
of the man in England. We have noted it in other places, but it comes to the 
fore even here. Society is so patently, even impertinently, for the women in 
America, that to the American it is with some awe that he sees even social 
matters dominated by and adjusted to, the convenience and even the whims of 
the men here. 


And with apologies to his own wife and mother, he envies the English- 
man’s better state, tracing his success as an empire-maker to this domestic 
hegemony, showing how with woman put down at home, foreign con- 
quests are not difficult. Even the shop-windows blaze brighter with men’s 
articles and the man is the bird of gayer plumage. He has the usual 
American opinion of the Englishwoman’s taste in dress: 


Who permits that nice-looking girl to wear a white flannel] skirt, a purple 
jacket, and a fur hat with a bunch of small feathers sticking out of it at right 
angles? Here is another with an embroidered linen coat, and a bit of ermine 
fur, and a straw hat with flowers on it! 


Another contrast which strikes him freshly is England’s inveterate “pref- 
erence for doing rather than thinking,” on which he thinks her superiority 
thus far rests and which he connects with her indifference to popular 
education. 

We have yet to see an educated race which can survive and hold its place in 
the world... . 

Apparently they are not only proud that they do not understand, but also 
proud that they understand that it is better not to understand... . A pro- 
found instinct arms them against intelligence, which they recognize as the great- 
est foe to action. 


And he carries this admiration of action to the worship of the phrases 
that express it: 


All penmen envy men of action not only their deeds but their phrases. 
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Raleigh, Cromwell, Clive, Hastings, Nelson, Roberts, Grant, Lincoln, Lee, and 
“Stonewall” Jackson have written phrases of memorable prose. “Trust in God 
and keep your powder dry!” writes Cromwell. “I stand astonished at my own 
moderation!” says Clive. “We'll fight it out on this line if it takes all summer!” 
and “Unconditional surrender!” are phrases of Grant. It would be a mockery 


of life if the men of deeds and daring did not write better than those who study 
them. 


Which, by the way, illustrates his occasional tendency to chase a half- 
truth up a tree, these “memorable phrases” having merely so much life 
as the “deeds and the daring” put into them. 

Many matters, very familiar to readers of writings of this class, are 
nevertheless treated with considerable vigor and freshness. He feels the 
decent American’s humiliation at the contrast afforded by the promptness 
and efficiency of the English courts. He admires, as is usual, the Lon- 
don policeman, the orderliness of crowds, the fair play, the ungrudging 
public service rendered without pay, the degree of personal liberty, the 
high average of ability of men in public life. On one point, however, he 
takes issue with an opinion that is commonly held: 


li is by no means true, as prevalent opinion leads one to believe, that money 
plays a greater rdle in America than in England. The “almighty dollar” receives 
no such obsequious homage in its native lair as does the “sovereign” in its own 
house of worship. Everybody takes tips in England, from the Prime Minister 
to whom an earldom is given, or the radical who is made a knight, down to the 
railway porter content with threepence. The typical American boy, described by 
Mr. Henry James, whose frequently repeated war-cry is, “My dad’s all-fired rich!” 
has many even more vulgar prototypes in England. 


Next to England’s aspect as a “man’s country” his strongest impression 
is that of a land of success-worship where all’s well that sells well, and 
the weakest go to the wall, where the problem of serving both God and 
Mammon has been solved; and as his heart is on the side of the big 
battalions, he has no quarrel with her on that account. He accepts all 
ideas at their present commercial rating. Success can do no wrong and 
the best man comes to the top, and what will become of England’s great- 
ness, if she pampers her poor? Beware of discouraging thrift. The vir- 
tues pay and thus we may know they are virtues; and away with social- 
istic nostrums. The point of view is not particularly American nor does 
the criticism reflect the spirit of any of the present British writers who 
seem to be thinking at all—in Carlyle’s day he would have been on the 
side of the gigman; it is in the spirit, rather, of respectable British con- 
tributors to the reviews protesting against something because it seems 
to them new. In a book so casually compounded it is absurd to expect 
a pattern in the rags and patches of its thoughts. Thought, after all, he 
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might say, is a branch of etiquette; give us the deeds without thoughts; 
find out what souls are worn in the better sort of houses and order one of 
the same for yourself. It will keep you with the best Society of your 
day as in lustier times it would have kept you a cannibal. In religion 
he is a good digestionist, in politics a Darwinian and in philosophy, 
while I am not learned enough to place him, I know he belongs some- 
where in an anti-pragmatist definition of Professor William James. And 
having a light heart and a half-closed mind and a frank pride in his 
limitations he is just the man for international impressionism, and has 
given us as good a bit of it as we have had for several years. With more 
substance than Max O’Rell, common sense than Professor Miinsterberg, 
vivacity than Mr. Howells, maturity than Kipling, he ranks high among 
the nation-tasters. In this pleasant but unconscionable pastime there is 
nothing so untidy as exceptions ; nothing will more surely spoil a sentence 
than thinking twice. It checks the flow of firm conviction if after every 
telling paragraph you write, “On second thoughts this is not true.” Nor 
is it by any means needful. Readers of international impressionism ought 
by this time to have the converse of almost every proposition ringing in 
their ears as they read. 

But it is not a book of propositions, and he might well ask with 


Meredith’s politician if we must forever “be tied to first principles.” His 
method is admirably concrete and like other books of its class it owes 
both its interest and its value to its instances. Mr. Francis’s method is 
quite the reverse. It is too vague for either praise or blame. One sees 
in it only an effort to be fair and that is not particularly interesting. 
Such a passage as this fairly cries aloud for instances : 


Now, however, after visiting Americans in all parts of their vast territory, 
I am prepared to undertake the defence of Americans against themselves, and of 
Americans against the world, and to prove when occasion shall offer that the 
prevalent notion that America has a double dose of the original sin of materialism 
is the result of partial observation and mistaken judgment, and is due in large 
measure to the fallacious theory that a people which has proved itself practical 
and efficient in handling actualities must needs be devoid of spiritual yision, 
energy and power. 


And so does the comparison: 


English literature has metaphors, it has music, it has color, but, compared 
with American literature, it lacks soul and life. 
The matter does not seem new and the manner is not distinctive. Per- 
haps there were points of difference between him and other good men, 
but he thought it his duty to suppress them. Perhaps in smothering his 
prejudice, he killed the goose that lays the golden eggs of international 
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impressionism. No American reviewer will lay hands on so friendly a 
book save in the way of kindness, but the hands of most readers will not 


be laid on it long. Frank Moore Colby. 


AN OLD-WORLD TOWN’ 
BY GRACE ISABEL COLBRON 


OnE of the most certain and gratifying signs of accomplishment now- 
adays is that our childhood memories begin to have a value for others. 
A commercial value for the world at large, that is, not merely the senti- 
mental value which they have for us and for those who are near to us. 
In the midst of a busy life, in the strenuous fight for better conditions in 
his adopted home, Mr. Riis turns aside to let us linger with him in pleas- 
ing memories of his childhood in an old-world town. Possibly because 
Mr. Riis so frankly acknowledges his allegiance to his new home, the recol- 
lections of the home he has left forever seem to hold him in a thrall of 
sentiment. He sees it all through a soft rose-gray haze, and would have us 
enjoy it with him. He chats so pleasantly about it all, that the following 
him in the looking backward is not at all an irksome task. The boy who 
has left the Old Town so long ago has managed to make us feel the 
charm of the peace that broods over its gray walls, the peace of enduring 
rest, of a slow sleeping away after a hoary past of honorable memories. 
Just as it is doubtless in these recollections of his childhood and early 
youth in the Old Town that Mr. Riis finds repose and renewed strength 
for his strenuous life of here and now—just so it will not harm any of us 
to turn aside with him, and wander idly through the past in the streets 
of Ribe. 

The old Danish town of Ribe, a few miles inward over low meadows 
from the treacherous fierce North Sea, is now sleeping an undisturbed 
sleep off the main-travelled roads of modern life. A generation is as a 
month in its unchanged repose. The boy who left it in youth comes 
back, honored in his old home and in the new, to find but little change 
in the town of his birth. Familiar faces missing, fresh graves in the 
old churchyard, but the face of the town the same, as it has been for 
generations. And the thought of it, in the thoughts of its people, un- 
changed also. This immovability is not without its influence. For the 
Dane who in his new home works shoulder to shoulder with American 
citizens of German birth, toiling together in harmony for their ideals, is, 


‘The Old Town. By Jacob A. Riis. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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when he returns to the Old Town, as fierce in his hatred of the hereditary 
foe across the near border as any home-staying fellow-countryman. Ribe 
is so near the disputed territory, and opinions move slow in Ribe. 

But Ribe was not always the quiet little old town it is now, dreaming 
away the hours and years. A low green hill to the westward once held 
Riberhus, a castle stronghold of the past, the home of king and queens. 
Even then, these kings looked out from its turrets, watching for the 
enemy from the south. Ships sailed past its walls, right up to the wharves 
of the town, then a commercial centre of importance. And amid mem- 
ories of stress and storm, of noise of battles, is one of sweetness and 
beauty. For here lived Waldemar, most famous of early Danish kings, 
with his first love, the fair Queen Dagmar, whom all the people loved 
with him. Of Dagmar it is told, that for her “morning gift” from her 
new wed lord, she asked neither gold nor lands, but only that the plough 
tax which oppressed the husbandman be repealed, and that the peasants 
who had been imprisoned for rising against it be set free. Little wonder 
that Ribe, with all of Denmark, guards lovingly and proudly the memory 
of this sweet young Queen, whose happy life was all too short. But Riber- 
hus holds darker memories, memories of evil and sorrow brought into 
Denmark by Waldemar’s beautiful but wicked second wife Bengerd; 
memories of many a hard-won fight against pagan tribes hard pressing,— 
memories also of the reign of the proud and powerful priests in its 
Cloister and Cathedral, whose might arose as that of the kings weakened 
and Riberhus crumbled into dust. 

They were good business men too, these priests, for as, in its turn, 
their power began to weaken, they held fast to their privilege of distilling 
and selling liquors as to a branch of their profession too valuable to lose. 
And so the old times and the new, the hoary past, and the generation just 
gone to rest, change and turn about in Mr. Riis’s charming book of recol- 
lections. When chatting most delightfully of the past, he is most keenly 
alive to the present. In touching on the laws of long past in old Ribe, 
he tells that the symbol of justice was: 


An iron hand over the town gate which, tradition said, warned any who 
might be disposed to buy up grain and food stuffs for their own gain, that for 
“cornering” the means of living, in Ribe a man had his right hand cut off. 
Good that the hand was never nailed on Trinity Church or on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, else what a one-handed lot of men we should have there and in 
Wall Street. 


Another delightful story of financial ethics in the Old Town is the fol- 
lowing : 
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A friend who. like myself, had long been in foreign parts, once told me that 
he believed the Danes had no business capacity, at least the Danes who stayed 
at home, because he found them charging the big summer hotel a cent more for 
milk than they exacted from the poor fishermen on the shore. And when he 
asked why, he was told that “the hotel took so much more and it was more 
trouble.” But in the first place that was true: and further, I think it was their 
inborn sense of fairness plus their stubborn democracy that was breaking out 
there. The smaller folk were to be protected against the wealthier neighbor. A 
people without business capacity would never have thought of the expedient the 
Old Town hit upon in a dispute with the local gas company. The sidewalks are 
narrow and the nights very dark. The gas company refused to give in and the 
town refused to burn gas until it did, consequently, all parties to the quarrel 
being Jutlanders, there was no telling when the dispute would be settled, if ever. 
Therefore the council ordered the lamppost painted white to avoid collision and 
suits for damages. If that is not business sense what is it? 


There is much humor, much fine observation, and occasional bits of 
delicate pathos in this chatty book of recollections. And the many illus- 
trations by W. T. Benda fit in well with the text and enchance its charm. 
Mr. Riis has paid his debt to his old home well by this sincere tribute. 


Grace Isabel Colbron. 


SYMONS'S “ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLISH POETRY” 


BY LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


THE absorption of English literature into a single form becomes 
almost symbolical in the figure of Mr. Arthur Symons. A master of the 
art of verse, the contributor to English poetry of a new and vital 
method, he has seen the careless years slip by him, and has been forced, 
for both fame and bread, to write volume after volume of prose. “Hav- 
ing long given up hoping to find appreciation,” to use his own words, 
for his lyric and philosophic verse, he turned to the poetic drama and 
wrote a Tristan and Iseult and The Harvesters. The latter was ac- 
cepted in the summer of 1907 by Miss Julia Marlowe, and he was greatly 
heartened by this success. But it seems to have proved illusory, and 
bravely he went on writing prose: musical criticism for the Saturday 


‘The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. By Arthur Symons. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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Review, “partly,” as he himself said with a touch of unconscious pathos, 
“because I am fond of music, but more because it brings me in a little 
money.” Meanwhile volume after volume of irrelevant and conventional 
verse has been hoisted upon the critical shield and Mr: Symons has 
labored at The Romantic Movement in English Poetry under circum- 
stances sufficiently tragic. 


I 


At first sight the volume seems either incompetent or else an instance 
of mere will-worship. No other writer has ever undertaken to com- 
pose formal literary history after this fashion. A series of discontinuous 
essays, half-biographical, half-critical—this, it will be said, is not his- 
tory. It is not. But perhaps it is something more significant: an 
expression, namely, in terms of literary history, of that individual view 
of life to which Mr. Symons has held in verse and prose, steadily and 
all but unnoticed, for many years. 

Mr. Symons is an extreme individualist. Energy and valor, whether 
in action or in passion, are the qualities that he prizes. Life is transi- 
tory and the soul of each man eternally alone. Hence the individual 
“if he have any valiancy within” should rise, if necessary, though in 
quite another sense than Nietzsche’s, beyond good and evil, and should 
live for the achievement of a self-expression, vivid and complete. Mr. 
Symons has phrased this point of view repeatedly; long ago in the 
“Credo” of London Nights, more recently in his “Hymn to Energy.” 


God makes things evil and things good: He makes 
Evil and good with an unchoosing care, 

Nor sets a brighter jewel in the air 

Than on the broidered liveries of his snakes. 
Man, make thy world thine own creation; strive, 
Color the sky, and the earth under thee, 

Because thou art alive; 

Be glad, for thou hast nothing but to be. 


“To be,” to be one’s self, whether in art or life—that, according to Mr. 
Symons, is the highest good. He has no patience with a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, or, in his own phrasing in the present volume, “the 
ignominy of wings that droop and are contented in the dust.” Hence 
he scourges the “inactive virtue” of Coleridge and the “contemptible” 
moderation of Southey. Hence, finally and inevitably, he cares in litera- 
ture and art only for the work of the individual artist, the work stand- 
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ing to him wholly for the artist’s measure of valor and energy in that 
battle for self-realization which is life. 

It will now be clear why Mr. Symons deals with the poets who con- 
tributed to the romantic movement one by one, and obvious that the ar- 
rangement of his present volume is not only conscious but even milt- 
tant. “No great poet,” he exclaims, “ever owed any essential part of his 
genius to his age.” It follows that the conventional historian of litera- 
ture, in his studies of taste, influence or environment, aims after a hun- 
dred subsidiary objects and misses his true one, pursues the amusing 
trifles of the social historian and fails in the essentials of his professed 
task. In other words, Mr. Symons desires what seems to him the rigor 
of the game. The poet and his work are to be viewed under the aspect 
of eternity alone; enduring values are to be sought for and poetry to be 
considered in its essence, apart from the accidents of the age in which 
it came into being. 


II 


It is surely not difficult, aside from Mr. Symons’s individual philos- 
ophy, to understand the nature and quality of this protest. How much 
of contemporary literary history and literary study wholly lose sight of 
the fact that the poem or the novel or the play is the thing! How many 
students become enmeshed in the fragile webs of textual and compara- 
tive criticism! How many men turn to the professional study of litera- 
ture to whom the diviner harmonies of verse must always be silent! 
Science is still too insistently with us, persuading us that the law, the 
process, is everything and the individual phenomenon nothing, whereas, 
in art, the individual phenomenon alone has ultimate significance. Un- 
related, mysterious, beautiful, it stands forever above the perishable 
theories and ingenuities of man. 

So far Mr. Symons’s attitude is irreproachable. This, unquestionably, 
is the point of view on which, at present, the firmest stress should be 
laid. But in the very act of rebelling against academic methods Mr. 
Symons pays them an uneasy tribute. For he has not given us a volume 
of studies on the great poets of the romantic movement, but upon all 
its poets. And to what purpose, one may ask, if the temper of an age, 
the filling in of details in an historical picture matters nothing? 
Are the eternal values of poetry, its essentials disengaged from the 
dross of time, to be studied in the works of Beattie and Hannah 
More, Gifford and Joanna Baillie, of Kirke White and John Hamilton 
Reynolds? 
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The truth is that Mr. Symons has felt profoundly and correctly but 
has not reasoned enough. Hence he overstates his case. The danger of 
conventional scholarship is not that it concerns itself with history, but 
that it is not always properly aware of the humbleness of its task and 
that it too often mistakes the backwaters of bibliography for the springs 
of Helicon. The minor figures of any literature or period have no inter- 
est save an historic or relative one. Abandon that, and you have nothing 
to say of them, as Mr. Symons has nothing to say, except when, as in the 
case of Bowles, he repeats, legitimately but in flat contradiction of his 
own theory, the text-book commonplace of that mild versifier’s influence 
on Coleridge. Similarly in the essay on Moore he analyzes acutely 
the pinchbeck elements in the public taste of 1807, and by the academic 
and comparative method brings out the subtle insincerity that lurks even 
in the metrical structure of Moore’s verse. But this, once more, is not 
disengaging the essentials, or dwelling on the eternal values of poetry. 
It is ordinary historical criticism, robbed of half its validity by the struc- 
ture of the book. 

Of this contradiction in his work Mr. Symons is not quite uncon- 
scious. He tries to reduce its force by emphasizing the imaginative 
atmosphere that surrounded the romantic movement, by asserting that 
that movement “added strangeness to beauty,” and “wasted surprisingly 
little of the substance of poetry.” This is true, but true, after all, of 
only the five or six greatest men of the time. Upon such a plea the 
minor poets are still left to the oblivion from which nothing, in truth, 
can rescue them but that historic method which Mr. Symons in theory, 
though not in practice, rejects. And yet the book is instructive through 
these very contradictions and structural defects. For it proclaims by 
them, the truth—never more needful to repeat than to-day—that the 
spirit grappling with the eternal problems of great art outshines, in 
the end, the most illuminated scholarship, that Arnold, for instance, is 
a more vital force than Mr. George Saintsbury, and that even an irre- 
sponsible impressionist of genius, like M. Jules Lemaitre, surpasses in 
meaning the scientific and—one may fearlessly assert—unphilosophic 
theories of a Brunetiére. 


III 


It is, then, as a volume of essays upon the greater poets of the early 
nineteenth century that The Romantic Movement in English Poetry has 
positive value. And Mr. Symons is well equipped to interpret the 
works of these men at once subtly and vigorously. His personal preoc- 
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cupations as a poet, too, enable him to set certain metters in a new and 
more excellent light. 

He is especially valuable on the subject, wherever he meets it, of 
poetic diction. Here he has reflected closely and experimented with the 
ardor of a great technician. Having achieved in his own verse a blend- 
ing of simplicity and poignancy of impassioned speech akin to Heine’s, 
he is naturally alert for signs of any effort in that direction. Thus 
he praises Crabbe for verses that approach “the cadence of natural con- 
versation,” and notes Byron’s discovery in Don Juan that poetry “can be 
written not only with the words we use in talking, but in exactly the 
same order and construction.” Mr. Symons’s own ideal of poetic diction 
is phrased here: to make the simplest words in the simplest order nobly 
poetical and trenchantly true. But not his ideal alone but also, what is 
most notable, Wordsworth’s. And this coincidence of aim enables Mr. 
Symons to announce—with more security than any other critic—the 
truth that Wordsworth was no babbler visited by an occasional inspira- 
tion, but that that great poet failed oftener than others because he 
aimed higher. He was, as Mr. Symons rightly says, “the advocate of a 
more than usually lofty order of poetry.” He discarded, at the outset 
of his career, all the graces by which the mass of poets shine. Vol- 
untarily he denied himself the clang and glitter of even his romantic 
contemporaries, Hence when he failed, he prosed; but when he suc- 
ceeded, his work has the bare, high pathos, the naked strength of life 
itself. 

Upon other poets Mr. Symons has sayings only less notable than upon 
Wordsworth. His characterization of Byron goes deep. 


Byron has power without wisdom, power which is sanity, and human at 
heart, but without that vision which is wisdom. His passion is without joy, the 
resurrection, or that sorrow deeper than any known happiness, which is the death 
by which we attain life. 


Or, better still: 


It is for life that Byron cries out, the naked contact of humanity, as the 
only warmth in the world. 


Is not that very nearly the last word upon Byron, who, in his heart, be- 
lieved in the hell of conventional theology, quivered at the thought of 
his own defiant sins, but to whom the skies never showed their serenity 
nor the mountains that austere kindness which consoles beyond the touch 
or speech of man? 
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Criticism of this kind is, of course, interpretative only. It does not 
tell the whole story to those who still believe the judicial to be at least 
one of the critic’s vital functions. But when written by a thinker and 
stylist like Mr. Symons, a man so versed in the most intimate aspects of 
life and art, it has an awakening quality not easily to be overestimated. 
Above all, Mr. Symons has not only read. He has lived, and that fact 
tells. It enables him, for instance, to be the first critic who can say a 
right and, in the highest sense, a decent and intelligent word on Keats 
and those unhappy letters to Fanny Brawne for which even Arnold had 
only a few phrases of blind contempt. 

As a prose stylist, despite many happy and trenchant phrases, Mr. 
Symons has but the use of his left hand. He has never, in his prose, 
quite escaped the insidious influence of Pater, to whom he dedicated his 
earliest verses. But this matters little, since, before any ultimate tri- 
bunal, The Romantic Movement in English Poetry and all the other 
volumes of Mr. Symons’s prose will be seen to derive their chief signifi- 
cance from the fact that they were written by the poet of London Nights 
and Amoris Victima, Images of Good and Evil and The Loom of 
Dreams. 


Ludwig Lewisohn. 


SONNET 


BY MURIEL RICE 


As one who, standing in a field of grain, 
Cares not at all whatever side it sway, 
So at the tired close of the long day, 

I cannot care even to see again 

Thy face; and not the quickening of a pain, 
No happy grief for hours passed away, 
Unites me to those wistful thoughts that play 

And die upon the distance like a strain. 


I keep the show of sadness,—that is all,— 
Start into tears that have no care to fall, 
Catch tight my hands and laugh and set them free; 
And ’tis not for thy sake I care, or mine, 
But only that a thing so all divine,— 
So exquisite a thing,—should cease to be. 
Muriel Rice. 





